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Our cover page picture shows the U.N. 


Mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte, accom- 
panied by his wife and some members of his 
staff, arriving at La Guardia Field on July 12, 
1948 to report to the Security Council on the 
Palestine situation. 

Count Bernadotte was received at the air- 
port by the Secretary-General. (UN.11405) 
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NEWS and NOTES 


e Palestine 

Six days after its four-week truce in Palestine expired 
on July 9, the Security Council ordered the warring 
parties in the Holy Land to cease-fire immediately and 
to maintain truce till a peaceful adjustment. 

The measure was taken under Chapter VII of the 
Charter—action with respect to threats to the peace, 
breaches of the peace, and acts of aggression—which 
was thus invoked for the first time. The Council’s de- 
cision came after it had examined a long written report 
from its Mediator (see page 616) and had heard him 
supplement its contents with additional facts and ob- 
servations. It had then debated for five meetings a draft 
resolution submitted by the United States, calling for 
swift and decisive action. This resolution, as revised, 
was adopted, and the Mediator issued orders to cease-fire 
at 3:00 p.m. G.M.T., Sunday, July 18—orders which were 
acted upon by the parties in Palestine. The Council de- 
cided to take up at a later date the Syrian proposal for 
an advisory opinion from the International Court of 
Justice on the international status of Palestine (see 
page 592). 


@ Interim Committee 


There are as many as 98 possible types of decisions 
which the Security Council may take—according to a 
Secretariat analysis examined by the Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly. How should the Council make 
those decisions? 

In its report to the forthcoming session of the As- 
sembly, the Interim Committee has proposed that 36 of 
these decisions should be considered procedural and be 
adopted by any seven members of the Council. It has 
also proposed that the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil agree to give up their “veto” on such non-procedural 
matters as cases involving peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes; applications for membership in the United Na- 
tions; and the so-called “double veto.” Finally, the 
Interim Committee recommended that the Assembly de- 
cide whether the time had come to convoke a General 
Conference to amend the Charter (see page 610). 


e Economic and Social Council 


Far greater efforts are needed in establishing the social 
and economic stability which will pave the way for peace 
and security in the world. This was the theme of Dr. 
Charles Malik’s opening address to the Economic and 
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Social Council, which convened for its seventh session 
at Geneva on July 19. As President of the Council, Dr. 
Malik emphasized the importance of its functions in 
speeding the economic recovery of nations, and called 
for redoubled efforts for the creation of just social and 
economic patterns. The Council’s first session in Europe 
will probably be the busiest in its history. Although 
some items on the crowded agenda were postponed to 
later sessions, the session is expected to last until the 
end of August (see page 590). 


e Trusteeship Mission 

The first United Nations periodic visiting mission to 
Trust Territories left New York on July 15 for Tangan- 
yika and Ruanda-Urundi. The mission will explore every 
aspect of life in the two territories during its two-month 
tour. In the words of its chairman, Henri Laurentie, 
of France, it will have “little time for big-game hunting.” 
(See page 603). 


@ New Guinea 

Meanwhile, the Trusteeship Council, entering the sev- 
enth week of its current session at Lake Success, has been 
examining the annual report on New Guinea, presented 
by the Administering Authority, Australia. An Australian 
plan for administrative union between New Guinea and 
the adjacent colony of Papua was the subject of lengthy 
debate in the Council. Several questions on all condi- 
tions in New Guinea were answered by a special rep- 
sentative of the Administering Authority (see page 605). 
The Council on July 13 completed its observations on the 
reports on Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, and set up 
drafting committees to formulate the views and recom- 
mendations of members. 


@ Air Safety 

The needs and requirements of international flight in 
the North Pacific region are being examined by a 
regional navigation meeting of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, which opened at Seattle on July 
13. Tenth in a series designed to cover the major flying 
areas of the world, the main purposes of the conference 
are to examine existing airport facilities, navigational 
aids, communications, air traffic control, meteorology, 
operations, and search and rescue facilities. The con- 
ference will determine what additional facilities are re- 
quired for the safe and efficient development of inter- 
national air transport throughout the region. 








Creating Basic Conditions of Peace 


Economic and Social Council Works on Record Agenda 


AY APPEAL FOR increased efforts to establish the social 
and economic conditions necessary for peace and 
security was made by Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, 
President of the Economic and Social Council, in open- 
ing the seventh session of the Council at Geneva on 
July 19. 

Dr. Malik said that the Council came to Europe— 
“the mother of so much civilization’—for the many 
reasons other than a symbolic gesture. It came to Europe 
to get a first hand feeling of that continent because the 
supreme problem of peace today was adjustment of the 
meeting of East and West in Europe. In a world which, 
in a physical sense, had become indissolubly one, a place 
of meetings was as important as a place of origin, de- 
clared Dr. Malik. At least in this sense, therefore, 
Kurope remained the center of the world, though for 
certain people the center seemed now to have shifted 
from this old continent to new regions of power and 
doctrine. 

Reviewing the economic and social tasks which the 
United Nations Charter gave the Economic and Social 
Council, Dr. Malik observed that “the need for the 
Security Council is in inverse proportion to the success 
of the Economic and Social Council.” He urged the 
Council to redouble its efforts to help create the basic, 
just social and economic conditions for Europe to the 
end that the present tension be relieved and that security 
and eeace be rendered more secure. There was a 
spiritual slump in the world which was at the bottom 
of all its ills. The best social system and the most just 
economic organization would sooner or later doom them- 
selves to decay unless love and truth flourished in their 
midst. 


Reviewing the fifty items on the Council's provisional 
agenda, Dr. Malik emphasized the importance of the 
reports of the various Commissions through which the 
Council largely operates. 


Record Agenda 


With a record agenda, the 18-Member Council con- 
vened for what promised to be the longest session in its 
history——the seventh since the Council was established as 
an organ promoting the economic, social, cultural, and 
humanitarian objectives of the United Nations. The 
opening days were devoted to discussion and adoption 
of the provisional agenda. as a result of which several 
items were eliminated from the final agenda. 


The Council decided to postpone until its next session, 
Item two, dealing with forced labor. Submitted to the 
Council by the American Federation of Labor, this item 
proposed that the Council should request the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to make a thorough-going 
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survey of the extent of forced labor in all Member states 
of the United Nations; to recommend a positive program 
for eliminating forced labor; and to foster human rights, 
humane standards and decent conditions of employment. 


The decision to defer this item followed a lengthy 
discussion in which the delegates of the United King- 
dom, the United States, China, and Brazil supported its 
retention on the agenda. Delegations urging its deletion 
included the U. S. S. R., Poland and Byelorussia. 
Charges that attempts were being made to introduce 
politics into the Council’s deliberations were made by 
several delegates during the discussion. 


Hector McNeil (UniTED KincpoM) requested the Coun- 
cil not to try and evade “unpleasantness” by eliminating 
political issues, and urged that the item on forced labor 
should remain on the agenda for reference to the ILO. 
The delegate of Poland, Juliusz Katz-Suchy, maintained 
that the question should be postponed until the next 
session because the A. F. L., which had submitted the 
item a year ago, had not yet furnished sufficient docu- 
mentation as a basis for discussion. If the question were 
to be discussed by the Council, then he contended that 
labor conditions in colonies should also be brought up. 


Favoring deletion of the item, the Australian and Dan- 
ish representatives pointed out that the ILO did not 
include all Member States of the United Nations. It 
would, therefore, be able to undertake studies among its 
non-members. 


The Council next decided to defer Item 49, on viola- 
tions of trade union rights, to its next session. Ama- 
zasp Arutiunian (U. S. S. R.), supported by the Polish 
delegation, urged the retention of the item, which was 
submitted by the World Federation of Trade Unions. 


Willard Thorp (UnitEp States) recalled that the [LO 
had already drafted a convention on the question of 
violations of trade union rights, and he felt that the 
Council should not, therefore, deal with the problem. 


Mr. Thorp also proposed the deletion from the agenda 
of Item 20, on freedom of association, and Item 22, on 
the principle of equal pay for equal work for men and 
women. Both these items were deferred until the Coun- 
cil’s next session. The Council also postponed to a later 
session discussion of Item 42, on the draft rules for the 
calling of international conferences. 


Refugee Question 


There was considerable discussion on the question of 
retaining Item 48 on the agenda. Proposed by the 
Preparatory Commission of the International Refugee 
Organization, this item concerns the legal difficulties aris- 
ing from the absence, due to war events or persecution, 
of persons whose death cannot be conclusively estab- 
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lished. It is considered of great importance to the work 
of the IRO. 

‘fhe IRO was only an interim commission and, there- 
fore, not qualified to submit agenda items, said Mr. 
Arutiunian (U. S. S. R.). The President explained that 
the Rules of Procedure were not violated as the item in 
question was not presented directly by the IRO, but by 
the Secretary-General after consultation with the Presi- 
dent of the Council. After further discussion, the Coun- 
cil decided to retain this item on the agenda. It also 
agreed to retain Item 44 on the agenda—the report of 
the Secretary-General and UNESCO on the teaching’ of 
the purposes and principles, structure and activities of 
the United Nations in the schools of Member states. 


Human Rights 

After adopting its amended agenda, the Council turned 
to setting up its committees. Following usual practice, 
it set up two committees of the whole, one to deal with 
economic questions and the other with social questions. 
In addition, a Plenary Committee on Human Rights was 
also established. Two smaller Committees—one on 
procedure and another on co-ordination—were then set 
up. 

(For annotation of items on the provisional agenda 
of the Council, see the Builetin, Vol. V, No. 2, page 
978.) 


Protocol on Narcotic Drugs 


Consideration of a draft protocol on narcotic drugs, 
limiting the manufacture and distribution of new drugs, 
was begun by the Social Committee of the Council on 
July 22. Stane Krasovee (YuGosLaviA), Chairman of 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs which approved the 
draft protocol at its last session, said the entry into force 
of the protocol would “mark a new and important ad- 
vance in the international control of narcotic drugs.” 
At least one new international convention was necessary, 
he said, to bring under control the raw materials from 
which narcotics are manufactured. This new convention 





The following are the officers of the Council and 
the heads of delegations to the present session: Charles 
Malik, President (LEBANON); Hernan Santa Cruz, 
First Vice-President (CHILE) ; Leonid Kaminsky, Sec- 
ond Vice-President (BYELORUSSIAN SSR); H. V. Eva't 
AusTRALIA); Joao Carlos Muniz (BraziL); L. D. 
Wilgress (Canapa); P. C. Chang (CuHina); Wil- 
liam Borberg (DENMARK); Pierre Mendes-France 
(FRANCE) ; H.C.J.H. Gelissen (NETHERLANDS) ; James 
Thorn (NEw ZEALAND); J. Monge (Peru); Oscar 
Lange (PoLanp); Ali Rana Tarhan (TuRKEY); Hec- 
tor McNeil (UNITED Kincpom); Willard L. Thorp 
(Unitep States); Carlos A. d’Ascoli (VENEZUELA). 

The following Specialized Agencies are represented: 
International Labor Organization, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, International Bank, 
and World Health Organization. 
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should replace the existing international instruments, 
which should be codified and simplified. 

In the meantime, the Secretariat had proposed an in- 
terim commodity agreement limiting the production of 
raw opium to the world’s legitimate requirements. The 
Committee approved the preamble of the draft protocol, 
outlining the necessity for limiting the manufacture of 
new drugs to legitimate medical and scientific require- 
ments, and regulating their distribution, particularly of 
synthetics which are capable of encouraging addiction. 

During the Committee’s discussion, 5. Koulagenkov 
(U.S.S.R.) stated that Article 8 of the Protocol con- 
tradicted its purposes by allowing certain colonial ter- 
ritories to avoid the control of narcotic drugs. He urged 
the deletion of this Article which stipulates: 

“Any state may at the time of its signature, or deposit 
of its formal instrument of accordance, declare that its 
acceptance of the present Protocol does not apply to all 
or any territories, or groups of territories, for the foreign 
relations of which such states are responsible.” 

F. B. A. Rundall (Unitep Kincpom) described the 
Article as “the colonial application clause,” and said 
that his government was bound to consult its dependent 
lerritories before signing conventions on their behalf. 
The deletion of the Article would prevent an early ratifi- 
cation by the United Kingdom, he added. 

Dr. P. C. Chang (CHINA) supported retention of the 
Article, provided it was clearly understood that it would 
not constitute a precedent, and provided also that it 
would be recorded that the Protocol should have uni- 
versal application as soon as possible. The Committee 
postponed a vote on Article 8, in order to draft a com- 
promise formula along the lines proposed by Dr. Chang. 
There was no opposition to the remaining articles of the 
Protocol. 


| Bank Loan to Netherlands | 


The entire proceeds of the $195 million loan to the 
Netherlands have been disbursed according to an an- 
nouncement made on July 19 by John J. McCloy, Presi- 
dent of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

The major part of the loan, $121 million, was used for 
purchases made in the United States, and the balance of 
$74 million was spent in other countries of Europe and 
South America. In accordance with its general policy of 
supervision over loans, the Bank is now ascertaining the 
specific uses of the goods whose purchase 1t has financed, 
thereby ensuring that they are being employed only for 
purposes eligible under the loan agreement. 

The loan served to finance the purchase of cargo vessels 
and tankers, coal, non-ferrous metals, feeding grains, roll- 
ing mill products, lumber, raw materials for the building 
industry and fertilizers. Information so far received from 
the Bank’s field representatives indicates that the principal 
beneficiaries were gas works, railways, food-processing 
industries, heavy industries, shipbuilders, bicycle manu- 
facturers, textile manufacturers, transport and communi- 
cations industries, and agriculturalists. 














“... Desist From Further Military Action... 


” 


Security Council Halts Warfare in Palestine 


Or THE MORNING of July 9, the truce which had halted 
organized warfare in Palestine for four weeks 
came to an end—and hostilities broke out again with re- 
newed violence. Last minute appeals by the Security 
Council and Count Folke Bernadotte, United Nations 
Mediator, to prolong the truce had been turned down 
by the Arab League. On July 12, Count Bernadotte 
flew to Lake Success to report to the Security Council, 
and receive further instructions. 


When the members of the Council gathered on July 
13 to hear the Mediator, they had before them a writ- 
ten account of his efforts not only for cessation of hos- 
tilities but for political mediation (for a summary of 
this report, see page 616). Supplementing this _re- 
port with an oral statement, the Mediator reviewed 
the course of events and set forth his own conclusions. 


It was the Mediator’s “firm opinion” that the United 
Nations should not pe:uut the Palestine problem to be 
worked out on the field of battle. A “firm and quick 
intervention” by the Security Council, together with 
an “unmistakable intention” to take every necessary 
step to stop the conflict would, in the opinion of the 
Mediator, be “decisive” in the situation. 


It was now “up to the Security Council.” The Media- 
tor expressed his willingness to continue his work as 
Mediator. and he informed the Council that both Arabs 
and Jews in the field had expressed their confidence in 
him. 


It was not within his province as Mediator to sug- 





Count Folke Bernadotte, U.N. Mediator for Palestine, reporting 

to the Security Council. To the right is Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 

Personal Representative of the Secretary General with the 
Mediator. 


(UN.11409) 
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gest any course of action to the Council. But he offered 
the following thoughts as to the kind of action which 
would be most helpful to mediation: 


e@ There should be a clear understanding by both par- 
ties that the use of force to achieve a solution was not 
to be tolerated. 


e A firm and unequivocal order for an immediate 
cease-fire in Palestine along the lines of the May 29 
resolution would be an indispensable first step. 


e An order for the demilitarization of the City of Jeru- 
salem would be the second step. Such demilitarization 
would necessitate the deployment in the City of a fair- 
sized United Nations police or guard force. 


e To be effective, this force must be backed by a firm- 
ly expressed and fully understood determination to have 
prompt recourse to the provisions of Articles 41 and 42 
of the Charter in the event that the orders are not com- 
plied with by one or both of the parties. These articles 
provide for the application of economic and diplomatic 
sanctions and, should these prove inadequate, appro- 
priate acts by air, sea, or land forces. 


e@ The above measures, it is hoped, would eventually 
lead to an armistice, thus ensuring an extended period 
of peace during which mediation could be most effec- 
tively employed and, if found feasible, a plebiscite of 
the two peoples might be held. 


@ Special attention should also be given to ensuring 
the right of the substantial number of Arab refugees 
who had fled from Jewish-occupied areas to return to 
their homes. 


e There should be but one aim—to bring permanent 
peace to the Holy Land. 


Mediator Answers Questions 


Following his statement, Count Bernadotte answered 
questions put to him. The first came from Andrei A. 
Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) who asked which party had been 
responsible for renewing hostilities. There had 
been violations of the spirit of the truce by both sides, 
the Mediator replied, and, in his opinion, the party 
who refused to prolong that truce had to take respon- 
sibility for the fighting which had begun. '' 

Mr. Gromyko did not consider this reply sufficiently 
clear. His second question related to the Mediator’s 
suggestion for a plebiscite. Would this not be in con- 
tradiction with the Assembly’s decision of November 
29? Count Bernadotte did not think so. However, he 
added, the Council need not decide on a plebiscite now, 
since everything would depend upon future negotiations. 

The representatives of Syria and the United Kingdom 
wanted to know how the truce had affected the military 
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prospects of the two sides. Count Bernadotte felt that 
no real change occurred in the military position of the 
parties. 

Did the detention of all men of military age on Cyprus 
rest on the ruling or decision or exercise of any dis- 
cretion of the Mediator? asked Aubrey Eban of the 
Provisional Government of Israel. Count Bernadotte 
pointed out that he had already told Moshe Shertok, 
Foreign Minister of the Provisional Government of Is- 
rael that it was not within his power to tell any govern- 
ment—including the British—how it should arrange its 
immigration policy. However, he had suggested that the 
Jewish representatives get in contact with the United 
Kingdom Government. Later, he was informed by that 
Government that all immigrants above and below military 
age would be allowed to leave Cyprus for Palestine; 
but that, during the truce, no men of military age could 
leave the island. 

To a question about the possible demilitarization of 
Haifa’s oil refineries, the Mediator replied that France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States had re- 
quested that steps be taken toward getting the refineries 
working again because of the world oil shortage. The 
Jews, liowever, had not favored this step; the Arabs had 
not objected to demilitarization, provided that strict 
supervision of the free zone was instituted. 

The Syrian representative, Faris: el-Khouri, asked if 
continued immigration of Jews had not given one side a 
military advantage and on what basis had the Mediator 
made his decision? The immigration problem was his 
“big headache,” Count Bernadotte replied. He had 
raised certain questions about Jewish immigration in his 
telegram of June 4 to the Security Council, but received 
no clear and definite answers. He had had to make his 
own interpretation: immigration would be free for people 
above military age and for all women; but men of 
military age coming to Palestine were to be kept in 
camps so that no military advantage could be given to 
either party. 

What size of force would be required to enforce the 
demilitarization of Jerusalem, asked Dr. Jose Arce 
(ARGENTINA). The Mediator estimated 1,000 men as the 
absolute minimum, but added that he would prefer 2,000 
or 2,500. 

One of the questions asked by the Egyptian represen- 
tative, Mahmoud Bey Fawzi, concerned the number of 
Arab refugees and the question of their return to their 
homes. The Mediator stated that he believed that these 
refugees numbered some 250,000, and it was his opinion 
that if an armistice was achieved, all Arabs who wanted 
to return should have the right to do so. 

This period of questions-and-answers was followed by 
statements from the representatives of the Provisional 
Government of Israel and of Iraq. 

Everyone knew, began Aubrey Eban, that by resuming 
their attacks upon Israel, the Arabs had committed an 
act of aggression within the meaning of Chapter VII of 
the Charter. Their object was to extinguish violently the 
new State, the establishment of which was recommended 
by the General Assembly. They had rejected the ap- 
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On his arrival at Lake Success, Count Bernadotte, right, goes 
into conference with the Security Council President, Dmitri Z. 

Manuilsky of the Ukraine. (UN.11404) 
peals of the Security Council and the Mediator to pro- 
long the truce, and had resumed fighting—for which 
they must assume responsibility. 

Mr. Eban then reviewed the situation at length. Those 
who rejected cease-fire proposals and committed their 
destiny to military action must be prepared to take the 
full military consequences of their acts—and this was 
now happening. But the Security Council could not 
“pass over aggression in silence and allow no political 
consequences to flow from it.” 

It was his Government’s considered view that the 
Council had the duty “to determine an act of Arab ag- 
gresion, arising out of the Arab decision to resume 
hostilities; and as a provisional measure under Article 
40 to order that aggression immediately and uncon- 
ditionally cease.” Action under Chapter VII could not 
be a mere repetition of measures previously taken under 
Chapter VI. What was needed was not a repetition of 
a truce but a deterrent of aggression. The invading 
armies must go home so that the frontiers of Israel would 
become the frontiers of a durable peace, Mr. Eban de- 
clared. 

Because Israel was immovably determined to exist, 
it could not agree to any encroachment on its sovereignty, 
in immigration or any other matter. Political independ- 
ence could be combined with regional co-operation, but 
not while aggression “stalks the land.” It was for the 
Security Council, having seen aggression committed, to 
“determine that aggression, to specify its authors, and 
to demand its immediate, unconditional, and permanent 
cessation.” 

Following Major Eban, Dr. Naji Al-Asil (IRAQ) said 
that Arab resistance to the imposition of an independent 
Zionist state in Palestine was not the result of “any 
reactionary party,” as had been alleged. On the con- 
trary, it was the “ever-widening power of public opinion” 
which dominated the Arab States in their attitude towards 
Palestine. 
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Before the meeting of the Security Council, Count Bernadotte, 
left, meets Faris el-Khouri, Syria’s representative on the 
Council. (UN.11419) 

The Tel Aviv leaders must recognize that any political 
solution forced upon the Arabs against their will— 
through whatever political world agency—would not be 
a permanent solution. Threats of force would only serve 
to extend the borders of the conflict, for the Palestine 
problem had ceased to be local and had assumed world 
significance. 

In defending Palestine, Dr. Al-Asil continued, the 
Arabs were defending their honor, their national exist- 
ence, and their future security. They felt that there was 
“an honorable place” for the Jews in Palestine to live 
and prosper in a community of interest with the Arabs. 

If the Arabs were not in a position to say “yes” to the 
call of the Security Council to extend the truce, it was 
not because they desired war. The Arab League’s reply 
to the Mediator explained the reasons why the truce was 
not extended. But the fact that they welcomed the 
continuation of the endeavors of the Mediator in search- 
ing for an equitable solution indicated that they were 
looking for a peaceful solution to materialize in time. 

No Arab state had selfish interests in Palestine; they 
were acting to safeguard the foundations of peace in 
the Middle East. “For no Arab State is willing to stake 
its own future and that of the Middle East upon the 
uncontrollable activities of unknown political groups 
outside Palestine.” Dr. Al-Asil declared. 

He hoped that the Council would refrain from aggra- 
vating an already dangerous situation, but would em- 
power the Mediator to continue his “thankless but noble 
efforts” for a just and durable solution. 

Draft Resolutions Submitted 

The next important stage in the discussion came with 
the submission, on July 13, of draft resolutions by Dr. 
Philip C. Jessup (UniTEp States) and by Faris el- 
Khouri (Syria). 

Fighting was going on in Palestine, Dr. Jesup began, 
because one party had not agreed to any suggestion or 
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Count Bernadotte, right, with Major Aubrey Eban, Israeli 


representative to the United Nations. 
(UN.11418) 


The Council must face its 
universal 


appeal to avoid fighting. 
responsibility. According to “practically 
opinion” there was a threat to the peace in Palestine 
within the meaning of Article 39 (the first Article in 
Chapter VII, “Action with Respect to Threats to the 
Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression”). 
“The Security Council shouid recognize this fact” Dr. 
Jessup declared. 

In discharge of its duties under Article 40 (to prevent 
ageravation of a situation, the Security Council may 
call upon the parties concerned to “comply with such 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable”), the 
Council should order this fighting to stop—and should 
call attention to the consequences of a failure to do so. 

United Nations machinery must be available to super- 
vise the truce, and this machinery should be under the 
direction of the Mediator. In addition, the Council 
should order an unconditional cease-fire in Jerusalem 
to take effect 24 hours from the time of the adoption 
of the resolution. 

In ordering the observance of a truce, the Council 
should make clear its insistence that the Palestine prob- 
lem was not to be solved by force. It should therefore 
decide that the truce would remain in effect until the 
future situation in Palestine was adjusted by peaceful 
means. 

These views, Dr. Jessup concluded, had been embodied 
in a draft resolution, which he then submitted. 

But another draft resolution was also presented to 
the Councili—this time by the Syrian representative. 
Mr. el-Khouri first made the point that the Arabs had not 
“capriciously” declined to accept a prolongation of the 
truce. They had presented their reasons in long state- 
ments; and even the Mediator had expressed the view 
that the truce was to the advantage of the Jews. 

It was ridiculous to call the lawful inhabitants of 
Palestine, defending their homes, “aggressors” and 
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“invaders,” and to forget the great invasion of the Jews 
who were not Palestinians but foreigners from all over 
the world. For this reason he disagreed with the first 
paragraph of the United States draft resolution because 
it incorrectly accused one party and justified the action 
of the other. 

Mr. el-Khouri then took issue with the other para- 
graphs in the draft resolution. For example, he 
denied that the situation constituted a threat to inter- 
national peace and security, because there was nothing 
“international” in it. It was a question of a minority 
in one country assuming authority which it had no 
right to assume, and going forward to proclaim a state 
for itself in spite of the wishes of the majority of the 
country—and with that majority trying to rectify these 
injustices. 

The truce had given the Jews undue military advant- 
age: since May 15, for example, some 18,000 Jews 
had been admitted, an unprecedented figure. It should 
have been left for the future government of Palestine to 
determine whether immigrants were to be admitted after 
the mandate ended. 

\ considerable portion of Mr. el-Khouri’s statement 
was devoted to the question of the status of Palestine. 
He contended that after the end of the mandate the 
country automatically belonged to the inhabitants of 
Palestine. But instead of the population being given the 
right to decide its future government by democratic 
means. a minority had been allowed to take a portion 
of the country and declare itself a sovereign state. 
Shouid such a principle be allowed to prevail—and 
should the Council consider any opposition as “aggres- 
sion” —Mr. el-Khouri said that he did not know what 
would happen in other places in the world where there 
were minorities—especiaily racial minorities. 

How could the Jews, in proclaiming a sovereign state 
for themselves. justify their action from an international 
point of view and ask that their status be respected by 
the whole worid? 

Could the Mediator tell the Council the number of 
troops on both sides in Palestine? A “few men of Syria” 
had gone to help the Palestinians molested by an in- 
vasion of foreigners from all over the world. Could 
this be considered “aggression” under Chapter VII? 

If the great powers—which Mr. el-Khouri charged 
with “power poiitics’—wanted to impose a_ solution. 
they could do so. “But do you expect that your forces 
will remain in Palestine forever?” Mr. el-Khouri asked. 
“As soon as you leave, the disturbances will be renewed.” 
There could be no solution for permanent peace unless 
it was based on justice. Mr. el-Khouri therefore con- 
sidered that a legal opinion should be sought from the 
International Court of Justice, a proposal which he. had 
made to the Assembly in the past. His draft resolution, 
which he now submitted to the Council, read: : 


“Noting that the United Kingdom terminated its man- 
date on Palestine on May 15, 1948 without having estab- 
lished any governmental organism to assume the power of 
administration ; 


“The Security Council requests the International Court 
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of Justics under Article 96 of the Charter to give an 
advisory legai opinion as to the international status of 
Palestine after the termination of the mandate.” 

In conclusion, Mr. el-Khouri assured the Council that 
the Arabs would vield “very meekly and humbly” if the 
Court gave justice in reply to such questions as might 


be submitted. 


United States Resolution Supported 

The next three meetings of the Council were devoted 
to a discussion of the draft resolutions before it. Speak- 
ing first, Sir Alexander Cadogan (UniTED Kincpom) 
placed his Government’s support behind the United States 
draft resoiution. The immediate question, he said, was 
not to reach a final and durable settlement of the Pales- 
tine problem, but to endeavor to prevent the resumption 
of hostilities. It would be impossible for the Mediator 
to make progress so long as warfare raged. 

For that reason he accepted in general the draft reso- 
lution. Sir Alexander did not share the view expressed 
by Mr. el-Khouri that the first paragraph amounted 
practicaliy to a stigma of aggression on the Arab states. 
There was no mention of “aggression”; however, the 
Arab states must admit that they had failed to give their 
consent to a prolongation of the truce. If this resolution 
was adopted, he hoped that the Mediator could present 
some idea of how to assure the partics that the truce 
would be operated so as not to give disadvantage to one 
side or the other. 

In the existing circumstances, with hostilities being 
renewed, it would be impossible to do less than was now 
proposed. The Council had to go farther than repeat a 
simple appeal which it had made on more than one 
occasion. Sir Alexander felt that action of the kind im- 
plied in the draft resolution could not come as a surprise 
to anvone. 

In conclusion, he suggested some textual changes; for 
example, in the first paragraph, he proposed to delete the 
words “the Provisional Government of Israel has indi- 
cated its acceptance of a prolongation of the truce in 
Palestine; that” and insert the words “whereas the other 
party has complied with these appeals.” 

The representatives of Beigium, Canada, France, and 
Colombia also endorsed the United States draft reso- 
lution. The Belgian delegation would vote for its adop- 
tion, Fernand van Langenhove said, despite some reser- 
vations of a juridical character and even though he 
doubted the effectiveness of the possible enforcement 
measures which were contemplated. Rather, he would 
put his confidence “in the wisdom of the nations which 
are referred to and are called upon in the resolution.” 

The Belgian representative said that he would also 
vote in favor of the Syrian resolution. If the Arab states 
believed that a peaceful adjustment could be more easily 
reached by elucidation of certain legal aspects of the 
question, the Security Council would be acting erron- 
eously not to endorse their request for an advisory opin- 
ion of the International Court. However, the adoption of 
this second resolution should not in any way hold up the 
Council's efforts to obtain a cessation of hostilities and 
a peaceful adjustment ‘of the situation. 
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THE SEcuURITY COUNCIL 

TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION that the Provisional 
Government of Israel has indicated its acceptance in 
principle of a prolongation of the truce in Palestine; 
that the States members of the Arab League have 
rejected successive appeals of the United Nations 
Mediator and of the Security Council in its resolution 
of July 7, 1948, for the prolongation of the truce in 
Palestine; and that there has consequently developed 
a renewal of hostilities in Palestine; 

DETERMINES that the situation in Palestine con- 
stitutes a threat to the peace within the meaning of 
Article 39 of the Charter; 

OrpeErs the Governments and authorities concerned, 
pursuant to Article 40 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, to desist from further military action and 
to this end to issue cease-fire orders to their military 
and para-military forces, to take effect at a time to be 
determined by the Mediator, but in any event not later 
than three days from the date of the adoption of this 
resolution; 

DecarEs that failure by any of the Governments 
or authorities concerned to comply with the preceding 
paragraph of this resolution would demonstrate the 
existence of a breach of the peace within the mean- 
ing of Article 39 of the Charter requiring immediate 
consideration by the Security Council with a view to 
such further action under Chapter VII of the Charter 
as may be decided upon by the Council; 

Cats Upon all Governments and authorities con- 
cerned to continue to co-operate with the Mediator 
with a view to the maintenance of peace in Palestine 
in conformity with the resolution adopted by the 
Security Council on May 29, 1948; 

ORDERS as a matter of special and urgent necessity 
an immediate and unconditional cease-fire in the City 
of Jerusalem to take effect 24 hours from the time of 


The Security Council, declared General A. G. L. 
McNaughton (Canapa) had no alternative but to employ 
the “imperatives” contained in the United States draft 
resolution. Canada fully recognized the gravity of this 
step, but the Council must insist that hostilities be ended 
in order that efforts towards a lasting settlement might 
be resumed. 

The United States draft resolution met the Mediator’s 
views as to what the Council ought to do at this stage, 
said Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE). The first part was a 
finding of fact; and the provisions which followed the 
consequences of this finding of fact—meant that the 
Council would be doing its duty under the Charter. He 
welcomed the special efforts proposed to safeguard Jeru- 
salem, a matter of special interest to France. 

But Mr. Parodi would hesitate to support the Syrian 
proposal, because the time for an advisory opinion had 
passed. The question now was too complex, too clearly 
political. But if this proposal was acted upon, he felt 
that a truce would be all the more necessary, so that the 
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Security Council’s Order to Stop Military Action in Palestine 
(Text of Resolution adopted on July 15, 





1948) 


the adoption of this resolution, and instructs the Truce 
Commission to take any necessary steps to make this 
cease-fire effective; 

Instructs the Mediator to continue his efforts to 
bring about the demilitarization of the City of Jer- 
usalem, without prejudice to the future political status 
of Jerusalem, and to assure the protection of and 
access to the Holy Places, religious buildings, and sites 
in Palestine; 

Instructs the Mediator to supervise the observance 
of the truce and to establish procedures for examining 
alleged breaches of the truce since June 11, 1948, 
authorizes him to deal with breaches so far as it is 
within his capacity to do so by appropriate local 
action, and requests him to keep the Security Council 
currently informed concerning the operation of the 
truce and when necessary to take appropriate action; 

DecipEs that, subject to further decision by the 
Security Council or the General Assembly, the truce 
shall remain in force, in accordance with the present 
resolution and with that of May 29, 1948, until a 
peaceful adjustment of the future situation of Palestine 
is reached; 

REITERATES the appeal to the parties contained in 
the last paragraph of its resolution of May 22 and 
urges upon the parties that they continue conversations 
with the Mediator in a spirit of conciliation and 
mutual concession in order that all points under dis- 
pute may be settled peacefully; 

REQUEsTs the Secretary-General to provide the Medi- 
ator with the necessary staff and facilities to assist 
in carrying out the functions assigned to him under 
the resolution of the General Assembly of May 14, and 
under this resolution; and 

REQUESTs that the Secretary-General make appropri- 
ate arrangements to provide necessary funds to meet 
the obligations arising from this resolution. 


































Mediator’s efforts could be continued at the same time. 
The Colombian delegation considered the United 


States’ draft resolution “adequate,” said Dr. Roberto 
Urdaneta Arbeiaez. He also supported the first United 
Kingdom amendment on the designation of the Jewish 
authorities as “the other party” rather than “Provisional 
Government of Israel”—on the grounds that it would 
not pre-judge the issue. The recognition of new states, 
he added, was a matter for the various foreign ministries, 
and not for the Security Council to handle. Dr. Ur- 
daneta likewise gave his support to the Syrian proposal. 


U.S.S.R. Proposes Amendment 

The position of the Soviet Union on the Palestine 
question was already well known, declared Andrei A. 
Gromyko. However, there were new matters for dis- 
cussion, arising out of the truce and the Mediator’s 
report. 

Despit the optimistic tone of the Mediator’s report, 
Mr. Gromyko felt it would be incorrect to say that the 
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truce had been an unqualified success. The report had 
not given enough space as to what had happened during 
the truce, or to the fact that those who had unleashed 
military activity were preparing to renew such activity 
during the course of the truce. 

The Mediator’s suggestions for a political settlement, 
Mr. Gromyko said, had merely served to encourage the 
aggressors and to fan the embers of further conflict. 

Mr. Gromyko then presented certain “facts”: the Pal- 
estine question could only be settled upon the basis of 
principle; the United Kingdom’s policy—designed to 
wreck the Assembly’s decision on Palestine—had not 
changed during the truce; the provocative acts of the 
“British puppet” King Abdullah and of the forces acting 
at the behest of the British had continued during the 
truce; and preparations to renew the struggle had been 
taken by the Arabs unashamedly in the face of world 
opinion. 

The present situation had arisen because previous de- 
cisions of the Council proved insufficient, Mr. Gromyko 
continued. The Soviet proposal to order an outright and 
complete cessation of the struggle had garnered only 
five votes. The position of the U. S. S. R. to order an 
end to military action had remained the same. 

Who was to blame for the fighting in Palestine? The 
Mediator’s answers on this point had been evasive. 
Actually everybody knew who was responsible. In his 
view, the Security Council by “marking time,” partly 
shared the blame. 


Draft Provisions Criticized 


While he supported five of the paragraphs of the 
United States draft resolution, Mr. Gromyko took issue 
with several others. For example, he could not support 
the provision which called for the Mediator to work out 
a solution of the Palestine problem. The Mediator was 
not in a position to do this, and the Council should take 
over the task itself. 

Again, the provision on Jerusalem conflicted with the 
Assembly's resolution on the future of that City. He 
also noted that, so far, practically all observers had been 
American: this, he thought, put too great a burden on the 
shoulders of the United States. Finally, what was the 
purport of the final paragraph, by which the truce would 
remain in force, in accordance with the present resolu- 
tion and that of May 29, until a peaceful adjustment of 
the future situation was reached? The Security Council’s 
task, according to Mr. Gromyko, was to implement de- 
cisions already taken on the future of Palestine, and 
nothing else. 


The Soviet Union representative suggested that the 
United States might want to make some changes in these 
provisions to gain more general support. He then sub- 
mitted an amendment to the draft resolution, replacing 
the existing paragraph on Jerusalem with the proposal 
that both parties immediately withdraw their armed 
forces from the City and that the special status decided 
upon by the Assembly for Jerusalem be put into effect. 


Speaking for the Ukrainian S. S. R., Dr. Dmitri Z. 
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Manuilsky declared that the Mediator, in “clear viola- 
tion” of the authority conferred upon him, had advanced 
his own plan for adjusting the Palestine question a 
plan radically different from the Assembly decision. 
This plan had only served to rekindle the nationalist 
fervor in Palestine and had speeded the termination of 
the truce. Now the Mediator had complicated the situ- 
ation still more by his recent proposal for a plebiscite. 

Dr. Manuilsky further maintained that the Arabs, 
being assured of the backing of the United Kingdom, had 
rejected the prolongation of the truce. They had re- 
newed military activity, convinced that their aggression 
would be “winked at” if not “connived in.” He also 
charged that part of the responsibility of the renewal 
of military action must rest clearly on the Mediator be- 
cause his proposals had helped spread the conviction 
that the Assembly’s partition plan would eventually be 
wrecked. 

The Arabs were mistaken, Dr. Manuilsky continued, 
if they believed: that by the evacuation of Palestine the 
British schemes for mastery over the Arabs were finished. 
The United Kingdom had already established a wide- 
spread machinery for carrying out its plans in the Near 
East. He also accused the United States of following 
a double policy: based on internal political considera- 
tions, and on the interests of certain big oil companies. 

The Mediator’s reply to a question on proposals to 













Jews, Arabs Agree to Truce 


Arab and Jewish authorities cabled prompt com- 
pliance with the Security Council’s order “to desist 
from further military action” and to issue cease- 
fire orders to take effect at 3:00 p.m., G.M.T., Sun- 
day, July 18—the date and hour set by the Medi- 
ator. 

On July 16, Moshe Shertok, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Provisional Government of Israel, 
cabled that his Government was ready to issue the 
necessary orders as soon as it was notified that all 
Arab Governments and authorities concerned had 
likewise accepted the truce in Palestine and im- 
mediate cease-fire in Jerusalem—and had _ issued 
orders for these arrangements to take effect. 

The Arab League replied on July 18 that the 
Arab States “have no other alternative than to ac- 
cept the Security Council’s resolution with regard to 
the cessation of hostilities in Palestine” —inasmuch 
as the Security Council persisted in considering the 
continuation of hostilities a breach of the peace and 
because it expressly threatened to apply sanctions 
if the Arab States refused to cease fire; and because 
they were anxious to avoid doing anything to ag- 
gravate the present critical world situation. 

But the truce, according-to the Arab League’s 
reply, would not succeed unless it was subordinated 
to certain conditions: the complete cessation of 
Jewish immigration during the truce; return of 
Arab refugees to Palestine; and the fixing of the 
duration of the truce “with a view to making a last 
effort to reach the peaceful solution desired.” 
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demilitarize the Haifa oil refineries led to several con- 
clusions: that the Mediator was not independent; that 
he received instructions from agencies outside the United 
Nations. Those agencies were the United Kingdom. 
France, and the United States—if this was democracy, it 
was “oil democracy” and had nothing in common with 
the principles of the Charter. The question was whether 
it was not upon instructions from those three states that 
proposals were now being advanced which would actually 
achieve the occupation of Jerusalem by their armed 
forces under the pretence that they were there as a 
Security Council guard. 


The Ukrainian S. S. R. stood firmly in favor of an 
immediate cessation of military action. But it would not 
support the paragraphs in the United States draft reso- 
lution which would only open the door to a new under- 
mining of the authority of the United Nations and its 
decision. In conclusion, Dr. Manuilsky said he could 
not support either the Syrian draft resolution, which 
would attempt to remove the Palestine question from the 
competence of the United Nations. 


Opposition to Draft Resolution 


The United States draft resolution was criticized by 
the Chinese representative, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, on several 
grounds. Juridical questions were left unsettled, he said; 
he wanted an advisory opinion from the International 
Court on such matters as whether Chapter VII could be 
invoked while Palestine’s international status was still 
unsettled. But his “major objection” was that the reso- 
lution offered the Arabs no alternative to war. One party 
to the dispute, “by simply sitting tight,” got all it wanted 
and the other party had no means of redress. As drafted, 
the resolution stated that the truce was to be permanent; 
therefore, if one party stood pat on its contentions, there 
was nothing in the present resolution which could move 
that party to accept a compromise. For example, the 
Jews could maintain their contentions regarding sov- 
ereignty and immigration ‘“‘almost to the end of time” 
without any possibility of alteration. 


“We are for peace,” declared Dr. Tsiang, but a genuine 
substitute or alternative for war must be provided. 
Certain guarantees must be provided that a just solution 
would be attained. For these reasons, he objected to 
the draft resolution as it stood. At a later meeting, 
Dr. Tsiang stated that he would like to see a provision 
in the resolution calling on both parties to seek, in co- 
operation with the Mediator, a solution by agreement on 
a political settlement and on immigration. 


Objections to the United States resolution were also 
raised by Mahmoud Bey Fawzi (Ecypt). When were the 
Arabs supposed to ‘have rejected renewal of the cease- 
fire, as stated in the first paragraph? The Arab League 
was now meeting to consider the question; lack of im- 
mediate agreement did not mean rejection, as several 
states had to meet and discuss the matter. He also ob- 
jected to the use of the wording “Provisional Government 
of Israel”; this was a question of eensiderable import- 
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ance. The problem of Palestine’s international status 
must be faced squarely, and he hoped that the Council 
would “unhesitatingly support” the Syrian draft reso- 
lution. 


Referring to the provision for an immediate cease-fire 
for Jerusalem, Mr. Fawzi pointed out that the Holy City 
had been safe in Arab hands for centuries, and they 
would give any guarantees'that the Holy Places would be 
safeguarded. 


The only thing that could be useful, he concluded, 
would be to offer the Arabs a friendly hand and not try 
to suppress and intimidate them. The United Nations 
could only live by co-operation and justice. 


Argentina’s Position 


Argentina, declared Dr. Jose Arce, had no desire to 
apply measures of coercion under Chapter VII, lest the 
Security Council find itself compelled to “put on the 
brakes” at the very moment when circumstances might 
press for going ahead. Argentina was against war and 
wanted peace—as just a peace as could be obtained. 


He asked that the United States proposal be voted 
on paragraph by paragraph. Dr. Arce spoke in favor of 
demilitarization and protection of Jerusalem, and urged 
that the Mediator be given all powers necessary to deal 
with the situation. He still hoped that the Arabs and 
Jews would come to agreement, through the good offices 
of the Mediator. 


The worst possible agreement would be better than 
the greatest triumph, Dr. Arce declared, because that 
agreement could form the basis of lasting peace. He 
appealed to both parties to extend the truce to allow 
opportunity for the difficult work of negotiation. 


Resolution Adopted 


At its meeting of July 15, a meeting lasting six and a 
half hours. the Security Council adopted the United States 
draft resolution. Eighteen votes in all were taken in the 
paragraph-by-paragraph consideration of the document, 
and a number of amendments were rejected: the United 
Kingdom amendment to change the wording of the 
“Provisional Government of Israel” to “the other party”: 
a Syrian amendment to delete the first paragraph; and 
the U. S. S. R. amendment on Jerusalem. The Council 
agreed to include two paragraphs, suggested by the 
Secretary-General, which would provide tht Mediator 
with the necessary staff and facilities to assist him in 
carrying out his functions. 


The draft resolution, as amended, was adopted by 7 


voles to one against (SyRIA), with three abstentions 
(ARGENTINA, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R.). 


It was agreed to, postpone until later the vote on the 
Syrian draft resolution, calling for an advisory opinion 
from the International Court of Justice on the status of 
Palestine. 
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Safeguarding Freedom of Association 


: ee THIRTY-FIRST General Confer- 

ence will probably go down in 
history as the Conference on Free- 
dom of Association. For the most 
significant act of the Conference, 
which concluded in San Francisco on 
July 10, was the approval of a con- 
vention to guarantee this fundamen- 
tal right of workers—and employers 
—to establish and join organizations 
of their own choosing. 


As far back as 1919 the preamble 
to the ILO Constitution recognized 
freedom of association as necessary 
to the establishment of social justice. 
Four years ago this was categorically 
reaffirmed in the Philadelphia Dec- 
laration which proclaims that free- 
dom of expression and assoc’ation 
are “essential to sustained progress.” 
Today the new convention has estab- 
lished the right as a juridical fact. 
To the San Francisco Conference 
goes the honor of having written this 
fundamental social right into inter- 
national legislation. For unless free- 
dom of association is respected and 
put into effect, the dignity of the 
working man and the needs of pro- 
duction itself might be submerged by 
the demand for profits. 


The convention requires that each 
member country of the ILO for which 
it is in force shall make these pro- 
visions effective: 


@ Workers and employers, without 
distinction whatsoever, shall have the 
right to establish and, subject only 
to the rules of the organization con- 
cerned, to join organizations of their 
own choosing without previous au- 
thorization. 


@ Workers and employers’ organiza- 
tions shall have the right to draw up 
their constitutions and rules, to elect 
their representatives in full freedom, 
to organize their administration and 
activities, and to formulate their pro- 
grams. 
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by Justin Godart 


President of the ILO Conference 


@ Workers’ and employers’ organiza- 
tions shall not be liable to be dis- 
solved or suspended by administra- 
tive authority. 


The convention was approved by 
the votes of 127 of the 167 titular 
delegates attending the session. No 
votes were cast against it, but eleven 
delegates went on record as abstain- 


o 
ing. 


Under the ILO’s constitution, the 
59 member countries of the organi- 
zation must bring the convention 
before their competent national au- 
thorities within a year, or at most 
eighteen months, for consideration. 
If it is decided to ratify the conven- 
tion, the country must then take steps 
to bring its national legislation into 
line with the provisions of the con- 
vention, and make annual reports to 
the ILO on how it is doing so. 


Besides adopting the freedom of 
association convention, the Confer- 
ence agreed on a list of points to be 
covered at next year’s Conference in 
a convention—or in a formal recom- 
mendation—implementing the right 
to organize and bargain collectively. 
This convention or recommendation 
will establish definitive guarantees of 
the right to organize, will protect 
workers’ organizations, guarantee 
against interference with organiza- 
tions, and safeguard the principle of 
collective bargaining. 


At the same time, the Conference 
instructed ILO’s governing body to 
consult with the United Nations to 
examine what additions to existing 
international machinery may be nec- 
essary to ensure the safeguarding of 
freedom of association. The “exist- 
ing international machinery” to 
which this instruction refers is [LO’s 
own machinery for the enforcement 
of ratified conventions. 


These decisions constituted a sec- 
ond large instalment of the response 





to the request of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council that 
ILO take action on the question of 
trade union rights. Additional in- 
stalments will be provided at succeed- 
ing sessions of the International La- 


bor Conference. 


The Conference adopted one other 
convention which, when it is trans- 
lated into law, will mean much to the 
world’s workers. This will require 
the countries ratifying it to estab- 
lish and maintain free public employ- 
ment services. 


The Conference also gave prclim- 
inary consideration to other questions 
which will result in conventions or 
recommendations at the next session. 
These items were vocational guid- 
ance, labor clauses in government 
contracts, and the full and prompt 
payment of workers’ wages. The 
Conference also decided to try again 
at the next session to reach an agree- 
ment on a revised version of the con- 
vention of 1933 governing fee-charg- 


ing employment agencies. 


There can be no doubt that the 
welfare of millions will be furthered 
by the decisions taken at San Fran- 
cisco. It cannot be emphasized too 
often that the conclusions of the ILO 
Conference are not the decisions of 
governmental representatives only. 
Under the tripartite structure of the 
organization, management and labor 
in all the member countries are also 
represented equally. Thus the con- 
ventions approved at the Conference 
are the consensus of the views of all 
the three groups most directly affect- 
ed by their provisions—labor, man- 
agement and government. How soon 
these decisions will begin to op rate 
in member countries will depend 


however on the peoples themselves. 
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During the Governing Body’s 
105th session, held concurrently 
with the Conference, David A. 
Morse, Acting Secretary of Labor 
of the United States, was elected 
to succeed Edward Phelan as Di- 
rector-General of the International 
Labor Office, the Organization’s 
permanent secretariat. Mr. Phelan 
reaches the retirement age of 60 
this month. To his great services 
to the Organization many eloquent 
tributes were paid. 



















The Governing Body also ap- 
proved in principle the establish- 
ment of consultative relationships 
with the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions and the 
Inter-American Confederation of 
Labor. At its session in December 
1947 the Governing Body gave 
similar approval to establishment 
of relationships with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 















The Governing Body, moreover, 
decided that the next session of 
the Conference would be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, beginning 
June 8, 1949. 

The triennial election of the 
Governing Body took place dur- 
ing the Conference. Prior to the 
balloting. the Governing Body 
agreed that the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, India, 












Further Decisions of ILO San Francisco Meetings 


China, and Canada should retain 
the seats they hold by virtue of 
being among the eight countries 
of “chief industrial importance.” 
It was decided that Brazil should 
replace the Netherlands among 
these eight states and that the list 
should be reviewed again before 
the next session of the Conference. 
In the meantime, Belgium will 
continue to occupy the eighth non- 
elective seat. 

The following were elected to 
occupy the eight elective govern- 
ment seats on the 32-member 
body: Argentina, Australia, Cuba. 
Denmark, Italy, Peru, Poland, and 
Turkey. 

In addition, eight labor and 
eight management members were 
chosen respectively by the labor 
and management delegates to the 
Conference. 

In the eight worker seats are: 
Leon Jouhaux, FRANCE; A. E. 
Mon, AUSTRALIA; Frank C. Fen- 
ton, UnNiTEp STATES; Bernardo 
Ibanez, CHILE; Paul C. Finet, 
BeLcium; Albert Roberts, UNITED 
KincpoM; Konrad Nordahl, Nor- 
way: Aftab Ali, PAKISTAN. 

The eight employer seats are 
filled by: Pedro Chapa, Mexico; 
William Gemmill, SoutH AFRica; 
B. C. Mehta, Inpra; H. C. Oersted. 


DENMARK; Julio B. Pons, Urv- 
GuAY; Pierre Waline, FRANCE; Sir 
John Forbes Watson, UNITED 
Kincpom; J. David Zellerbach, 
UNITED STATES. 


The Conference admitted Ceylon 
to membership in the ILO, and 
during the session El Salvador 
and the Philippines became mem- 
bers by notifying the ILO of their 
acceptance of the obligations im- 
posed by the Constitution. Burma, 
Syria, and Pakistan, which had 
become members since the 1947 
session, were represented by dele- 
gations. 

As a result of the decisions of 
the Conference. the total number 
of international labor conventions 
adopted by the Organization was 
brought to 90 and the total num- 
ber of recommendations to 83. 


The Conference also accepted 
for the ILO the United Nations 
convention on the privileges and 
immunities of the — specialized 
agencies as modified by an annex 
relating to the ILO. 


The session’s other major de- 
cision was the adoption. on rec- 
ommendation of the Governing 
Body, of a budget of $5,215,539 
for the Organization’s operations 
in 1949. 





World Production of Fats Improves 






Compared with the prewar movement of supplies in 
international trade. the world deficit of fats and oils is 
now approximately 33 per cent even without taking into 
account the increase in the world’s population, according 
to figures released recently by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 


Fortunately, there is every indication this year that 
there will be substantial improvements in indigenous pro- 
duction, which normally supplied the major part of over- 
all fat consumption, in most parts of the world. Thus. 
the shortage of fats and oils should be felt less seriously. 
More supplies may also become available if growing and 
harvesting conditions in the Northern Hemisphere remain 
favorable and if present efforts to re-establish production 
in parts of the South Pacific and Africa make satisfactory 


progress, 


In the face of this situation, the International Emerg- 
ency Food Committee of the FAO Council announced on 
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July 19 that it had revised the tentative allocation schedule 
recommending the distribution of 3.26 million metric tons 
of fats and oils during 1948. About 245,000 tons have 
been temporarily retained as a reserve for prompt dis- 
tribution to such countries as justify their relatively 
greater need for new or additional allocations. 


The Committee has further recommended that pending 
fuller data on 1948 crops and supply prospects, liftings 
by importers be limited to 80 per cent of the aggregate 
tonnage specified for each country. This will permit re- 
vision of the scheduie after a further examination of in- 
digenous production and the national requirements is 
completed, possibly within the next few weeks. Present 
estimates of 1948 exportable supplies are tentative be- 
cause the outcome is still greatly dependent on growing 
and harvesting conditions. Certain countries are unable, 
therefore. to assure the full availability of the exportable 


‘supplies on which the present recommendations have beén 


based. 
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Program for World Health 


By Dr. Frank A. Calderone 


Director, WHO Headquarters Office of the Interim Commission 





= BEFORE THE CONCLUSION of 

the World Health Assembly, it 
is clear that the outcome of five 
weeks’ work will not disappoint the 
hopes of the world in the youngest 
specialized agency of the United 
Nations. 

Above all. the creation of a single 
world-wide health organization has 
ceased to be merely an idea and has 
become a living reality. Fifty-four 
nations, embracing almost the total 
population of the world, have ratified 
the Constitution of the World Health 
Organization, have deposited their 
instruments of ratification with the 
United Nations Secretary-General, 
and are now full-fledged active mem- 
bers of the permanent group. 

Through this action the govern- 
ments of fifty-four nations belonging 
to different political, economic, and 
social systems have signified their 
belief that the peoples of the world 
cannot exist half sick and half well, 
and that the problems of health can- 
not be solved on a national, or even 
an international level, but must be 
dealt with on a truly world-wide 
basis. 

These same governments, in sub- 
scribing to the WHO Constitution, 
have expressed their determnation to 
work jointly toward the highest at- 
tainable level of health—a state of 
complete physical, mental and social 
well-being—for every human being, 
wherever he lives and whatever his 
political and religious beliefs may be. 

With the establishment of a single 
world-wide health agency, isolation- 
ism in the field of health has become 
past history. 

The results already achieved by 
of the World 


Health Assembly are proof enough 


the various organs 


that statements like the ones just 
made are no mere pious and aca- 
demic abstractions, but that they are 
founded on concrete. practical, and 
realistic fact. The men gathered to- 
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gether in Geneva are neither politi- 
cians nor legalists nor starry-eyed 
idealists. They are doctors and pub- 
lic hygiene experts trained to think 
in terms of men’s suffering and what 
can be done about it, rather than in 
terms of national or individual pres- 
tige. They all speak the same lan- 
guage. To all of them deeds are 
preferable to words. 

These facts, I believe, are the main 
explanation for the speed with which 
important decisions are being reach- 
ed in this Assembly—and 
reached in an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and_ real 
The same facts, | submit, are respon- 
sible for the realistic co-operation 


being 


harmony. 


which has prevailed in committee 
meetings and working parties. 


| Og US TAKE a look at the work 

accomplished so far by the Com- 
mittee on Program, one of the five 
main committees, to which the As- 
sembly has assigned the arduous task 
of mapping out the activities of WHO 
for the year 1949, Undoubtedly 
many delegates would like to have 
seen preferential treatment given to 
the needs of their respective regions 
in decisions concerning the use of 
the limited financial resources avail- 
able to the organization. However, 
realizing the interdependence of all 
peoples in matters affecting health. 
the delegates have agreed that prior- 
ity action will be taken on six proj- 
ects which lend themselves to inter- 
national efforts, and are designed to 
help answer certain pressing needs 
of human society considered as a 
whole. 

On the basis of the priorities estab- 
lished with these factors in mind 
WHO will concentrate its main effort 
during 1949 on the fight against 
malaria, tuberculosis, and venereal 


disease. which for centuries have 


counted among mankind’s major 


enemies, and which were vastly ag- 


gravated by the recent war. At the 
same time the Organization will do 
its utmost to promote the health of 
mothers and children, fully aware 
that on the success of this part of 
the program will depend whether to- 
morrow’s world will be a healthier 
and therefore a happier one. 
Furthermore, there was general 
agreement among the members of the 
Assembly that all the other efforts of 
WHO might fail unless adequate at- 
tention were paid to fundamental 
questions of sanitation, such as sew- 
age disposal, water purification, fly 
and insect control, milk and food in- 
spection, and unless the Organiza- 
tion were prepared to assist govern- 
ments in solving their nutrition prob- 
lems. Therefore it has been decided 
to add nutrition and environmental 
hygiene to the previously approved 
so-called “Big Four,” thus increasing 
to six the major health problems to 
which greatest attention will be de- 
voted during the first year of opera- 
tion for the permanent organization. 
A detailed analysis of the methods 
by which these various projects are 
to be carried out by WHO would, of 
course, be beyond the scope of this 
general survey. However, lest we be 
accused of contenting ourselves with 
sterile generalities, some of the pro- 
visions for implementation of the 
projects on malaria, TB, and VD 
must be mentioned, if only briefly. 


A NUMBER of the specific measures 

recommended by the Committee 
apply equally to each of the three 
fields mentioned above. This is true, 
in particular, concerning the estab- 
lishment of expert comiaittees to act 
as advisory bodies to WHO, the cre- 
ation within the Secretariat of special 
sections to assist in carrying out the 
three programs, the systematic regis- 
tration of known cases, the detection 
of new cases, active support for re- 
search projects. 

Further, in the fight against mal- 
aria, WHO will seek to encourage ep 
propriate national legislation with a 
view to making prophylactic and 
therapeutic treatment available to all 
who require it, regardless of ability 
to pay. 

In connection with tuberculosis, 
the scope of the control program was 
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widened by the inclusion of recom- 
mendations for the provision of in- 
stitutional or home treatment to all 
patients, of free clinics for diagnestic 
examination, and of the appl.cation 
of the following measures free of 
charge when necessary: routine tu- 
berculin testing, BCG vaccination, 
and mass X-ray examination. 

The VD program recommends, be- 
side the usual notification procedure, 
detection and tracing activities. .as 
well as systematic pre-natal and pre- 
marital examinations. These meas- 
ures would also include serological 
tests for syphilis and compulsory 
hospitalization of persons suffering 
from venereal disease but refusing to 
submit to treatment. Moreover, WHO 
will assist other United Nations and 
international organizations in com- 
batting prostitution and traffic in 
women and children, with an_ulti- 
mate view to the akolition of legal 
recognition and toleration of pros- 
titution. 

Concentration on the six major 
projects will not prevent WHO, how- 
ever. from devoting attention to nu- 
merous other activities which will be 
intensified in later years. Let me 
mention in passing the establishment 
of an International Influenza Centre, 
the creation of an International Cen- 
tre for Brucellosis (also known as 
Bang’s disease or undulating fever), 
special studies on cancer and schis- 
tosomiasis (a disease affecting mil- 
lions in tropical and subtropical 
areas) as well as the carrying out 
of a world-wide survey on penicillin 
requirements and production. 
wuss THE Committee on Pro- 

gram has been planning the 
actual substantive work of the per- 
manent World Health Organization, 
other committees have been making 
speedy progress concerning addition- 
al essential functions of the organiza- 
tion. 

In a total of only five meetings the 
Committee on Headquarters and Re- 
gional Organization was able to solve 
a central problem with important 
repercussions on the structure and 
budget of WHO. To what extent 
should WHO concentrate its work in 
Geneva, selected as headquarters. or 
decentralize it by assigning certain 
activities to regional organizzations, 
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Dr. Andrija Stampar of Yugoslavia, whe 
presides over the first Assembly of the 
World Health Organization. 


thus giving fuller satisfaction to the 
needs of individual countries? 
There was, of course. no quarrel 
with the principle of regionalization. 
But for financial reasons the answer 
given by the Committee to this ques- 
tion had to be a compromise solution. 
It was therefore decided that the 
regional organizations would be lim- 
ited to five major geographical areas, 
delimited as the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the Western Pacific, South- 
east Asia, Africa and Europe. and 
the Americas. These offices will be 
set up as soon as the majority of 
countries in the respective areas have 
agreed to participate. It was recom- 
mended that the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Health Organization be es- 
tablished promptly since the existing 
Pan-Arab Sanitary Bureau, in Alex- 
andria. was to be incorporated with- 
in WHO, that the European office 
would be dissolved as soon as it was 
no longer necessary for the rehabili- 
tation of the war-devastated coun- 
tries. and that the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau, integrated within 
the permanent WHO, serve as reg- 
ional organization for the Americas. 
The important task of co-ordinat- 
ing the activities of WHO with the 
work of the other United Nations 
specialized agencies was successfully 
brought to a conclusion by the Com- 


mittee on Relations on July 15. 





Draft agreements were approved be- 
tween WHO on the one hand, and 
UNESCO, FAO, UNICEF on. the 
other hand. The arrangement with 
ICAO can be considered as a truly 
revolutionary departure from exist- 
ing relations between specialized 
agencies, since it was decided that 
the informal and extremely satisfac- 
tory basis on which the Interim Corn- 
mission of WHO and ICAO had con- 
ducted their relations should continue 
to form the framework of future col- 
laboration between the two Organiza- 
tions. 
eer historic step was taken 
by the Legal Committee when 
it gave its approval to regulations 
concerning the methods of procedure 
to be use? by the various member 
countries in the compilation of data 
on diseases and causes of death. Un- 
der Articles 21 and 22 of the WHO 
Constitution, these rules, if approved 
by the Assembly, will come into force 
automatically without the need for 
further legislative action on the na- 
tional level. As several delegates 
pointed out, this is the first legisla- 
tive enactment ever to be undertaken 
by an international organization in 
the field of health. 

There is little that can be said at 
this moment about the work of the 
Committee on Administration and 
Finance. The difficult and ungrateful 
task of translating the various proj- 
ects ef WHO into terms of dollars 
and cents will have to be carried out 
by this Committee in the next few 
days before the end of the Assembly. 
The Committee members face the 
challenge of reconciling the idealistic 
and almost unlimited aspirations of 
the organization with the extremely 
limited financial means which will 
be put at its disposal. Whatever the 
outcome of that effort, it can be pre- 
dicted that the final decisions will 
be made in the same spirit of har- 
mony which has so far guided the 
work of all the organs of the WHO 
Assembly. 

For the supreme goal which tran- 
scends all other considerations here 
in Geneva is to improve tke health 
and alleviate the suffering of human- 
ity. and thus to contribute to the 
building of the better world of to- 
morrow. 
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Plans of Mission to East Africa 


Members Explain Scope of Visit to Trust Territories 


A NEW CHAPTER in the history of the Trusteeship System 

opened with the departure of the mission to East 
Africa. First of a series of missions which will visit 
Trust Territories periodically, the mission left New York 
on July 15 for Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. 


The mission will spend about two months in the two 
territories, observing political, economic. social, and edu- 
cation conditions, as well as noting steps already taken, 
or contemplated. by the Administering Authorities for the 
general advancement of the indigenous population. It 
will report to the Trusteeship Council at the end of 


October. 


This first mission is composed of two members each 
from the administering and non-administering Member- 
states represented on the Council. They are: Henri Lau- 
rentie (FRANCE), who is Chairman of the Mission; E. W. 
P. Chinnery (Austrattia). Lin Mousheng (CHINA), and 
Robert E. Woodbridge (Costa Rica). The composition 
of the mission, and broad terms of reference defining its 
scope of work were approved by the Council at its meet- 
ing on July 13. (See box). 


Mission’s Task 


In an interview with the BULLETIN shortly before leav- 
ing Lake Success, members of the Mission spoke of the 
significance of this first United Nations visit to a Trust 
Territory. All shared the views of Chairman Laurentie 
on the importance of the task ahead. 


Far more reliable information, Mr. Laurentie pointed 
out, could be obtained on the spot than it is ever possible 
to glean from textbooks and routine reports. “We intend 
to explore every aspect of life and conditions in the two 
Territories.” he said. ‘“We shall cover as much ground 
as is humanly possible in the time at our disposal—and 
there will certainly be no time for big-game hunting . . . 
Our actual itinerary will be completed during our jour- 
ney to East Africa. and we expect to travel by train, car 
and river-boats. Sometimes the ‘going’ may be a little 
tough. but [ am sure all of us are prepared for that.” 


Mr. Laurentie added that. although all questions con- 
cerning the two Territories will be studied thoroughly, 
the mission will be particularly interested in the subject 
of administrative union, on which subject the Council 
has heard many views during its recent debates on Tang- 
anyika. (The Council discussed the United Kingdom’s 
Colonial Paper 210, giving details of a plan to pool the 
resources of Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda.) 


Human Aspects 


Keenly interested in the human aspects of the mission, 
Dr. Lin Mousheng said he was most anxious to talk with 
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as many natives as possible—and not just to the “head 
men” of the tribes. “I want to talk with working men in 
their own homes and learn their views on all questions— 
large and small,” he said. “I also want to talk with as 
many missionaries as possible during the visit and hear 
their opinions on tribal life and conditions generally. I 
feei they can be very helpful in our inquiries. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the Administering Authorities 
wili do their utmost to give every facility in our task. I 
hear we are to have a special train at our disposal in 
Tanganyika, for instance. We feel very grateful for such 
facilities. but we also hope to get away from ‘officialdom’ 


during some parts of our visit.” 


Dr. Lin agreed with his colleague, Mr. Chinnery, that 
observation of the culture of the people would form an 
important feature of the mission’s work. Mr. Chinnery 
said one of their biggest jobs would be to “get amongst 
the peopie themselves in as informal a way as possible.” 
For that reason it was most important that they should 
have efficient interpreters. “During 30 years in New 
Guinea | have learnt that natives can be very shy with 
strangers,” said Mr. Chinnery. “One of our primary 
tasks will be to break down that shyness in talking with 


the people in Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi.” 





Terms of Reference 


Under its terms of reference. the visiting mission is 
directed: (1) to observe the developing political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational conditions in the trust 
territories of Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika, their 
progress toward self-government or independence, and 
the efforts of the respective administering authorities 
to achieve this and other basic objectives of the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System: (2) to give attention, as 
imay be appropriate in the light of discussions in the 
Trusteeship Council and resolutions adopted by the 
Council. to issues raised in connection with the 
annual reports on the administration of Ruanda- 
Ururdi and Tanganyika and in petitions received by 
the Trusteeship Council relating to those trust terri- 
tories; and (3) to transmit to the Trusteeship Council, 
not later than October 31. 1948, in accordance with 
Rule 99 of the Rules of Procedure of the Council, a 
report on the findings of the mission with such obser- 
vations and conclusions as the mission may wish to 
make. 
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Henri Laurentie (France), Chairman 
(UN.11437) 


Henri Laurentie of France has, 
during 25 years as a colonial admin- 
istrator, acquired valuable experience 
amongst the people of Africa, and is 
familiar with most of their customs 
and problems. For many years Mr. 
Laurentie served in the French Cam- 
eroons, French Guinea, and Chad. 
In 1940 he played an important part 
in rallying the Chad Territory to the 
Free French Forces, and from then 
until 1943 was Secretary-General of 
French Equatorial Africa. 


For four years he was Director of 
Political Affairs (Colonial Office) in 
the French Government. Later Mr. 
Laurentie was closely associated with 
the preparation of the new French 
Constitution regarding the Union 
Francais. Since 1947 he has been 
France’s alternate representative on 
the Trusteeship Council. 


Born at Indre-et-Loire in 1901, 
Mr. Laurentie graduated from the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales in 
Paris, obtaining the degree of Bach- 
elor of Law. His decorations includ> 
the Chevalier de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, and the Compagnon de la Lib- 


eration. 


E. W. P. Chinnery, the Australian 
member of the Mission, has a long 
career of public service behind him. 
He has served successively as magis- 
trate, government anthropologist, Di- 
rector of District Services of Native 
Affairs. and Member of the Legisla- 
tive and Executive Councils in New 
Guinea. Since 1938 he has been offi- 
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Members of Visiting 
Mission to Tanganyika 


and Ruanda Urundi 


cial adviser in native matters to the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and 
from 1939, Director of Native Affairs 
in the Northern Territory. He also 
served in 1930 as adviser to Aus- 
tralian representatives on the League 
of Nations Permanent Mandates 
Commission, and later was himself a 





E. W. P. Chinnery (Australia) 
(UN.11437) 


representative on the Commission. 
This year he was appointed alternate 
\ustralian Commissioner on the 





Robert E. Woodbridge (Costa Rica) 
(UN.11437) 





Lin Mousheng (China) 
(UN.11437) 


South Pacific Commission in Sydney. 
Born at Waterloo, Victoria, in 1887, 
Mr. Chinnery was educated in Aus- 
tralia and at Cambridge University, 
England, from where he obtained a 
diploma in anthropology. 


Lin Mousheng was born at Foo- 
chow, China, in 1904. A Doctor of 
Philosophy of Chicago University, he 
was formerly editor of the Chinese 
News Service and head of the Re- 
search Section of the United Nations 
at Lake Success. At present adviser 
of the Chinese Delegation to the 
Trusteeship Council, Dr. Lin is the 
author of several works on Chinese 
history and culture. 


At 28, Robert Edmon Woodbridge 
is the youngest member of the Mis- 
sion. Born in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
Mr. Woodbridge was educated in his 
country, Paris, and Texas. At present 
alternate delegate for his country on 
the Trusteeship Council, he is head 
of a publishing house in Costa Rica. 


The Mission will be assisted by six 
members of the United Nations See- 
retariat, headed by Jean Marie Caz- 
enave de la Roche, Chief of. Visits 
Section of the Trusteeship Council. 
The other Secretariat members are: 
Jack Sargent Harris, assistant secre- 
tary: Jacques G. Rapoport, inter- 
mediate officer: Joan Brown-Harrop. 
junior officer; Francois de Courcel, 
finance officer; and Denise M. Wyns, 


stenographer. 
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Conditions and Prospects in New Guinea 


Trusteeship Council Discusses Proposed Administrative Union 


we THE PROPOSED administrative union of the 

. Trust Territory of New Guinea with the adjacent 
colony of Papua amount to a political union of the two 
territories, and result in the loss of the separate identity 
and character of the Trust Territory? 


This question was the main theme of debate when the 
Trusteeship Council resumed its examination of the annual 
report on New Guinea on July 14. The Council began 
this examination at its second session. At that time Aus- 
tralia, as the Administering Authority of New Guinea, 
was unable to send a special representative to be present 
at the Council, and final examination was postponed until 
the present session. 

Dr. Liu Chieh, President of the Council, introduced 
James R. Halligan, Secretary of the Australian Depart- 
ment of External Territories, as his country’s special rep- 
resentative to the Council. Mr. Halligan was later called 
on to answer questions covering every aspect of life and 
conditions in the Territory. 

In discussing the question of administrative union, the 
Council had before it a copy of an Australian Bill for the 
proposed administrative union of New Guinea wtih Papua. 
This had been submitted to the earlier session and, at 
that time, some members had expressed fear that such a 
measure would lead to the loss of New Guinea’s identity. 

Taking up this point in an opening statement, Aus- 
tralia’s representative on the Council, W. D. Forsyth. 
said his government was convinced that the establishment 
of an administrative union between New Guinea and 
Papua would not suppress or prejudice the juridical status 
of the Trust Territory. It would be in the interests of the 
inhabitants and would facilitate materially in the fulfil- 
ment of the Charter’s objectives. While not authorized in 
the original mandate for New Guinea, such a union was 
specifically provided for in the Trusteeship Agreement 
for the Territory. 

Mr. Forsyth recalled the Australian representative's as- 
surances to the General Assembly in 1946 that no politi- 
cal union would be entered into which would result in the 
annexation or extinction of the status of New Guinea as 
a Trust Territory. It was not a political union, but only a 
joint machinery set up in the interests of the inhabitants 
to facilitate the administration of the two territories. 
Over 30 years of patient and constructive effort in New 
Guinea had given Australian officials an unrivalled knowl- 
edge of the people and their land. In the light of that 
knowledge the Administering Authority had decided to 
place the Territory in an administrative union with 
neighboring Papua, in which the conditions of the people 
were in all essential respects similar. He suggested that 
the Council might defer formulation of its views on the 
question until it had the advantage of a report from a 
visiting mission to the Territory. 
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Roger Garreau (FRANCE) favored the administrative 
union plan, which from a social, economic, and admin- 
istrative point of view would be to the advantage of the 
indigenous population. He believed that Administering 
Authorities should be able to institute administrative 
unions without the previous approval of the Council. It 
was mainly a question whether such arrangements were 
feasible economically, socially, and politically, and if they 
were advantageous to the indigénous population. Mr. 
Garreau reminded the Council that most Trust Territories, 
together with many colonial areas, were arbitrarily delin- 
eated on the map following certain historical events. 

For instance, New Guinea, a very extended area, was 
originally divided between Australia, Holland, and Ger- 
many. Boundaries were delineated in a territory most of 
which was simply jungle-land. There were no ethnic con- 
siderations to warrant such boundaries. They were marked 
on the map and did not result from a visit to the territory. 
Therefore, such frontiers were perfectly arbitrary. Mr. 
Garreau asked if the purposes of the Charter required 
that when such arbitrary boundaries were established, 
populations which were originally homogenous should 
be kept divided? He regretted the “unfortunate attitude” 
of certain members of the Council on this matter, declar- 
ing that they put obstacles in the way of plans for such 
administrative unions even where these were actually 
favorable to the indigenous population. 

Pierre Ryckmans (BELGIUM) said Australia had in- 
dicated its desire to administer both areas in accordance 
with the provisions of the Charter, and did not know why 
fears should have been expressed in this respect. He saw 
no danger of the Trust Territory losing its entity because 


of an administrative union with Papua. 


More Advantages 


There was nothing illegal in forming such unions, pro- 
vided that certain conditions were complied with, said 
Francis B. Sayre (Unirep States). The Council should 
rely on the good faith of the Administering Authority. 
Mr. Sayre asked the Australian special representative to 
explain how the union would benefit the inhabitants of 
the Trust Territory. 

Mr. Halligan, Australia’s special representative then 
explained that it was hoped to give the people of New 
Guinea more advantages than would be possible if the 
territory were administered as a separate area with a 
small staff. It was also hoped to accelerate efforts to 
improve the condition of the people—efforts in which the 
administrative staff played an important part. 

Asked if the help of the United Nations Specialized 
Agencies had been used at all in New Guinea, Mr. Halli- 
gan said the Administration had for many years co- 
operated with the International Labor Organization. The 
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Food and Agriculture Organization, the World Health 
Organization, and UNESCO were also now co-operating 
closely. 

Why, after 25 years, had it now become necessary to 
establish this administrative union, asked Dr. Liu Chieh 
(CuinA). The need for it had been felt for some time, 
replied Mr. Halligan. It had not been effected because 
the Mandate’s Agreement did not authorize it. 

Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) thought that eco- 
nomic and social similarity between adjoining territories 
did not always warrant an administrative union. The po- 
litical status of the territories concerned should be taken 
into consideration. Otherwise, what should be done with 
such colonies as British Honduras and the Guianas, which 
had great economic and social similarities with adjoining 
territories? In the case of New Guinea and Papua he 
thought there definitely was a difference in political status. 
and contended that under the Australian project the in- 
habitants of the Trust Territory would soon forget who 
was and who was not under the Trusteeship System. Since 
opinions differed as to whether this did not, in fact, 
amount to a political union, Dr. Nervo suggested that the 
question might be referred to the International Court of 
Justice. 

Victorio D. Carpio (PHILIPPINES) wanted to know why 
the Australian Parliament had not ratified the New Guinea 
Trusteeship Agreement, and why part of that Agreement 
was not brought forward in the Bill for the Administra- 
tive Union of Papua and New Guinea. 

Mr. Forsyth replied that, strictly speaking there was 
no need for a separate instrument ratifying the New 
Guinea Trusteeship Agreement. It was in effect an inter- 
national agreement which went into effect after the Aus- 
tralian Government had proposed it and after its ap- 
proval by the General Assembly. 

President Liu Chieh was glad to learn that no par- 
liamentary ratification was required before Australia con- 
sidered the Trusteeship Agreement effective as from its 
approval by the General Assembly on December 13, 1946. 


Mr. Tsarapkin’s Criticism 

The proposed administrative union, declared S. K. 
Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) violated the provisions of the Char- 
ter. An analysis of the Australian Bill for the union of 
the Trust Territory of New Guinea with the colony of 
Papua showed that it contained nothing which would 
guarantee or promote the development of the indigenous 
population towards self-government. There was not the 
slightest hint or a single measure in the Bill which kept 
pace with the provisions of Article 76 of the Charter. The 
Bill was not in accordance with the Trusteeship System 
and ignored the provisions set down in Article 76. (Article 
76 defines the basic objectives of the Trusteeship System). 

Mr. Tsarapkin further maintained that the Bill was not 
the result of the freely expressed will of the native popu- 
lation of New Guinea. Its aim was to unite and unify the 
populations of a Trust Territory and a colony. They would 
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then boil together in a “common kettle” and in a short 
time a single alloy would come from the fusion. The 
same sort of thing was happening in Tanganyika which 
was going to be combined with the colonies of Kenya and 
Uganda. He urged that the Council should not approve 
the Australian plan for administrative union. 

Mr. Tsarapkin then asked what percentage of the in- 
habitants would participate in the higher legislative and 
administrative branches of government under the Bill 
for administrative union. Of 29 members of the legisla- 
tive council, three would be non-official native members, 
said Mr. Halligan. This was intended as a start towards 
bringing the natives into the legislative machinery. An 
ordinance was about to be passed giving statutory func- 
tions to the native village councils, which already existed 
in the Trust Territory. The Bill also provided for the 
creation of advisory councils on native matters, as a fur- 
ther step in the political advancement of the indigenous 
population. 

Mr. Tsarapkin thought that under the administrative 
union plan the United Nations might be unable to obtain 
full information required about New Guinea. He was 
assured by Mr. Halligan that separate statistics for New 
Guinea would be kept, and the Administering Authority 
would continue to supply full information in the form 
of its annual reports on the Trust Territory. 


The Council then turned to the examination of eco- 
nomic aspects of the Report. 
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Samples of plants and foods in New Guinea. An agriculturist 
discussing with one of the citizens the food uses of the specimen. 


(Australian Official Photo) 
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Malahang Hospital, at Lae, the central hospital for New Guinea. 
(Australian Official Photo) 


Land Ownership 


Questioned about land ownership, Mr. Halligan said 
that about 90 per cent of cultivated land in the area 
controlled by the Administration was owned by the 
natives. Europeans could buy land from the natives, 
only if the sale would not prejudice the interests of the 
natives in any way. The natives were encouraged to 
produce cash crops for export, but at present participated 
in the export trade only in a limited capacity. 

To what extent did native products, such as tea, coffee, 
rice and bananas, find a market in Australia or else- 
where, asked Mr. Sayre. Due regard had been given by 
the Administration to cultivation of products with a 
secure market in Australia or elsewhere, said Mr. Hal- 
ligan. Coffee, tea, and cocoa cultivation had been en- 
couraged as these were not produced in Australia. The 
latter market, because of its nearness and stability, was 
most convenient, but the Administration did not con- 
template confining the Territory’s exports only to Aus- 
tralia. In time, he believed that New Guinea would 
become self-sufficient. The present policy included ani- 
mal husbandry to provide meat—now mostly imported 
—and a general increase in production was anticipated. 

Awni Khalidy (IRAQ) asked for a breakdown of the 
population figures for the Territory. Figures of the last 
census were not available and certain records had been 
lost during the Japanese occupation, said Mr. Halligan. 
But on June 30, 1947, there were 6,200 non-indigenous 
inhabitants in the Territory. Of these, 3,400 were Euro- 
peans, about 1,700 Chinese, and 280 Filipinos. The ap- 
proximate number of indigenous inhabitants at the 1941 
census was 684,000. Complete figures would be given 
in the next annual report. 

Questioned by Mr. Khalidy about mineral resources 
and who exploited them, Mr. Halligan said gold was the 
only mineral now being exploited by private companies 
or by individuals. It was mainly alluvial gold. An ex- 
tensive search for mineral oil was now being made. 


Dr. Liu then asked if the Special Representative could 
explain the discrepancy in wages paid to the European 
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and indigenous workers and if the native worker could 
not be given a higher wage, allowing him to choose and 
manage his own mode of living. Mr. Halligan said that 
the European worker had to provide for the necessities 
of life from his salary, while the indigenous worker 
received rations, clothing, housing and medical services 
in addition to his wages. If left to themselves, the natives 
would not use their wages in advancing their welfare— 
hence, the necessity for prescribing their necessities of 
life. 

Very few natives had a “cash income.” Living in his 
village, the native had no use for cash. His gardens pro- 
vided food. In the more developed regions, natives 
traded in cocoanuts and copra. 


Health Facilities 

Answering questions concerning health facilities for 
natives, Mr. Halligan said a hospital and sanitation pro- 
gram operated in the various districts, into which the 
Territory is divided. There were at present 30 native 
hospitals, with a bed-capacity of 6,800, chiefly situated 
in the district headquarters. Larger villages had dispen- 
saries while smaller places had a native medical prac- 
titioner who cared for minor health problems. Child 
and maternity welfare centers were part of the augmented 
health services plan. Workers injured in accidents aris- 
ing out of their employment received compensation pro- 
vided by ordinance and full medical guarantees. Medical 
service for natives was free. The Administration at- 
tached great importance to the health of the natives and 
efforts were now being made to increase the supply of 
medical practitioners. 

Mr. Khalidy asked about corporal punishment in the 
prisons. According to the law, only sexual offenses re- 
ceived corporal punishment, said Mr. Halligan. Since 
the resumption of the Civil Administration in 1946, 
however, there was no case of such punishment being 
imposed. 

Raul Noriega (Mexico) asked for clarification of the 
9 p.m. to 6 a.m. curfew laws. What happened, he asked, 
if a native needed medical attention during those hours? 
Mr. Halligan said the measure applied only to natives 
living or quarter outside towns populated by Europeans. 
There had been no protests against the regulations which 
were mainly for the prevention of pilfering and robbery. 
The European physician could go to any native who 
was sick. 

Asked by Mr. Tsarapkin about the costs of rations, 
medical services, and housing given to the natives, Mr. 
Hailigan said these varied. For instance, on the planta- 
tions, as against the mining industry, much of the food 
was grown on the spot, and costs were not so high as if 
imported goods were supplied. Bearing such factors in 
mind the cost of rations for a worker was probably about 
15 to 20 shillings weekly. The cost of medical attention 
depended on the extent of services required. 


Employment Questions 
Why, Mr. Tsarapkin wanted to know, did the ad- 


ministration seek to determine how many natives may 
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leave their villages to seek employment. The principle 


behind this policy, Mr. Halligan explained, was the ~ 


preservation of village life. Administrating officers, 
after surveying all the circumstances of a village de- 
cided how many natives might seek employment else- 
where. The administration wished to keep a certain 
number behind so that the village might not become 
extinct. 

In further explanation, Mr. Forsyth (Australia) 
pointed out that the government was trying to diversify 
agricultural production and develop more of a peasant 
type of economy. In order to do that they could not 
allow too large a proportion of males to leave the vil- 
lages and allow cultivation to fall away. 

Mr. Tsarapkin recalled that in the film on New Guinea 
shown to the Council, natives were seen sitting at the 
switch board of a telephone circuit and others who were 
apparently capable of using a typewriter. Why were 
the native women not permitted to seek employment of 
that kind, and must they do only domestic work? 

It had never been the Administration’s policy to per- 
mit the empioyment of women in industry, said Mr. 





Kavataria villagers, Trobriand Islands, make their nets from 
pandanus fibre weighted with shells and blocks of wood. 
(Australian Official Photo) 
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Halligan. Nevertheless, greater provision was being 
made for the education of women and time would show 
whether they were capable of undertaking the type of 
employment to which the Soviet representative referred. 
Replying to questions concerning contracted labor, Mr. 
Halligan said that contracts between individual workers 
and the employer had to be approved in each case by 
the district labor office, whose duty it was to explain 
the terms of the contract to the native worker. 

Raul Noriega (Mexico) asked if there were penalties 
of imprisonment for the native laborer if he terminated 
his contract. Periods of imprisonment in such matters 


had now been abolished, said Mr. Halligan. 
Educational Prospects 


Several questions were put on education in the Terri- 
tory. Mr. Carpio thought the sum of 36,000 Australian 
pounds allocated for education in 1946-47 was very 
little. This figure did not give a true picture of educa- 
tional expenditure, said Mr. Halligan, as in that period 
the Civil Administration had just been re-established and 
a new educational program was only beginning to be 
developed. For the year 1947-48, 125,000 pounds had 
been allotted for education. This compared with 11,000 
pounds in 1941. 

Mr. Carpio pointed out, however, that the educational 
allocation was about four per cent of the Territory's 
revenue. During the United States administration of 
the Philippines, he added, 33 per cent of the revenue 
was spent on education. He felt the same treatment 
could well be accorded to New Guinea. He asked whether 
there were any high schools for the natives? 

There were none at present, but the Administration 
was planning for the establishment of high schools in 
each of the Territory’s eight districts. At present most 
of the schools were mission schools. Missionaries were 
operating 55 training schools, 44 technical or high 
schools, 158 elementary and 2,329 village schools. Sixty- 
eight thousand pupils attended these schools, compared 
with the 2,000 pupils enrolled at the 30 Administration 
Schools in the Territory. The government paid a sub- 
sidy of about 25,000 pounds to the mission schools. 

Shortage of both indigenous and European teachers 
was the greatest problem facing the Administration's 
plans for education. Teachers were now being trained 
in Australian colleges for New Guinea, but this took 
time. 

All children were taught in the vernacular, but the 
ultimate objective was to make all natives bilingual, 
teaching them English as well as their najive language. 
“Pidgin” English—the lingua franca of the Territory— 
greatly aided education in the Territory. 

What would be the reaction of the natives to com- 
pulsory education, asked Sir Alan Burns (United King- 
dom)? The natives showed a great desire for education 
and although compulsory education had not been applied, 
Mr. Halligan thought their reaction would be favorable. 

John Reid (New Zealand) asked if education had 
tended to have an unsettling effect on the natives, creat- 
ing a desire not to return to their village. With their 
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New Guinea is famous for its rubber plantations. A farmer is 
here working on one of these plantations. 


(Australian Official Photo) 


new knowledge natives found difficulty in settling down 
to ordinary village life, said Mr. Halligan. The Adminis- 
tration was striving to improve village life, raising the 
general standard of the natives, so that people returning 
with their education will be able to lead others on the 
lines they have been taught. Mass education, radio 
broadcasts and film shows were included in the Ad- 
ministration’s education plans. 

Mr. Tsarapkin wondered why the 1946-47 budget al- 
location for the police in the Territory was three times 
greater than that for education. Explaining that the 
Civil Administration was re-established in June, 1946, 
Mr. Halligan said that during the period mentioned, it 
was mainly a question of creating or re-establishing the 
educational program. On the other hand the work of the 
police had to be greatly increased from the very begin- 
ning of the Administration’s resumption. Oe 


Tribal Warfare 


\nswering further questions, Mr. Halligan gave a 
picture of the wild conditions prevailing in some parts 
of the Territory. Cannibalism, infanticide, and endemic 
warfare was rife throughout the Territory well within 
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the memory of Council members. Even now many dis- 
tricts were not wholly controlled by the Administration. 
People living there were only now emerging from sav- 
agery. There was still some inter-tribal warfare. Under 
Australian tutelage the people had at least progressed 
far enough to forego the privilege of killing off their 
opponents in favor of a system of selecting their leaders 
by peaceful means. 

A system of village councils was established in 1936, 
in which administrative officers guided the native delib- 
erations with the object of training them to assume re- 
sponsibility for their own government. The time has 
come. when it might be possible to vest these councils 
with some statutory authority. Native councils cannot 
be extended thoughout the country because there were 
not enough trained natives to take up such duties. Those 
participating in the village councils have been in contact 
with the Administration for several years. 

Although the number of natives brought under ad- 
ministrative control since 1921 (when the mandate was 
given to Australia) has risen from 150,000 to 668,000, 
there are still about 300,000 in the rugged and moun- 
tainous areas outside the government’s jurisdiction. 

In such areas, patrol officers carry out peaceful pene- 
trations. They proceed into uncontrolled territory, send- 
ing messages announcing their approach by native run- 
ners. The patrol party then finds what kind of a re- 
ception it is going to receive. If it is hostile, they may 
have to retire. If favorable, they settle in the village 
and explain their purpose. Then they leave, and after 
some time, a further patrol comes through. This pro- 
cess takes time. 

There are no large tribes in the territory with tribal 
chiefs and elders. Rather, the native structure is based 
on the family and clan unit. Nothing in the Territory 
resembles traditional hereditary chiefs administering 
large areas and a large number of people. The native 
leaders are selected by the people themselves, because of 
some particular skill in fishing or hunting, for example. 
The basic aim of the Administration is to build on what 
exists, preserving what is good in native customs, but 
continually teaching the inhabitants the ways of democ- 
racy. 

The President thanked the Australian special repre- 
sentative for the competent and courteous manner in 
which he had assisted them, and this completed the pre- 
liminary examination of the New Guinea report. 


Movies in New Guinea 


Replying to a question about entertainment in New 
Guinea, J. R. Halligan, the Australian special rep- 


resentative, informed the Trusteeship Council that 
there was one cinema in the Territory—at Lae. The 
admission fee was about six shillings (about $1.50 
cents). 
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Setting Limits to the “Veto” 


Interim Committee’s Proposals to Assembly 


semana CHANGES in the voting procedure of the Se- 
curity Council have been recommended by the Interim 
Committee in a report to the General Assembly. These 
recommendations which will be considered at the As- 
sembly’s forthcoming session in Paris include the fol- 
lowing: 
@ That members of the Security Council recognize 36 
items in a list of possible decisions as procedural, and 
conduct business accordingly—that is, take decisions on 
them by the vote of any seven members. 
@ That the permanent members agree also to adopt the 
simple seven-vote rule for a number of other items— 
whether these are considered procedural or non-pro- 
cedural. In effect, this would mean that the permanent 
members would agree to drop the “veto” in cases in- 
volving: peaceful settlement of disputes; applications for 
membership in the United Nations; and the so-called 
“double veto” decisions on whether a question is sub- 
stantive and therefore subject to the “veto” or not. 
@ That wherever possible, the permanent members of 
the Council consult among themselves concerning impor- 
tant decisions to be taken; and to consult, before a vote 
is taken, if their unanimity is required to enable the 
Security Council to function effectively. 
@ If there is no unanimity, the minority of the permanent 
members would only exercise their “veto” when they con- 
sider the question of vital importance to the United 
Nations as a whole. 
@ The “veto” would not be exercised simply because a 
proposal does not go far enough to satisfy the permanent 
members. 

After approving these proposals for submission to the 
General Assembly, the Interim Committee also recom- 
mended that the Assembly consider at its coming session 
whether the time had come or not to call a General Con- 
ference to amend the Charter. 

The Interim Committee had been asked by the Assem- 
bly on November 21, 1947 to consider the problem of 
voting in the Security Council and to report with its 
conclusions to the third session. To facilitate work, a sub- 
committee was appointed to examine all voting proposals 
which had been submitted and to report back to the 
Interim Committee. 

This 17-member sub-committee completed its work in 
First, it examined a list of possible decisions 
of the Security Council and classified them in categories 
according to the voting procedure applicable to each of 
them. As a basis for its work, the sub-committee used 
an interesting document prepared by the Secretariat: a 
list of 98 possible decisions which the Security Council 


two stages. 


can take under powers accorded to it by the Charter or 
the Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
Carefully studying this list, the sub-committee sought 
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to determine which decisions were procedural—accord- 
ing to Article 27, paragraph 2 of the Charter which states 
that decisions in the Security Council on procedural 
matters shall be made by the affirmative vote of seven 
members—and which decisions should be decided also by 
a vote of any seven members, whether procedural or not. 

In its second stage of work, the sub-committee con- 
sidered various methods of implementing the conclusions 
reached in the preceding stage. Those methods were con- 
tained in the proposals submitted by Argentina, Belgium, 
China, New Zeaiand, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

As a result of its deliberations, the sub-committee re- 
ported that there were three principal methods of imple- 
mentation: by interpretation of the Charter; by agreement 
among the five permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil; and on the basis of convoking a general conference 
to review the Charter. 

These two reports were presented to the Interim Com- 
mittee which, with certain modifications and additions, 
approved them‘on July 9. 


Discussion of Recommendations 


Several representatives felt that the two reports con- 
stituted the most exhaustive studies yet made of the prob- 
lem of voting procedure in the Security Council. 

Two outstanding achievements. according to the Chin- 
ese representative, had resulted from the work of the sub- 
committee. It had distinguished between interpretation 
of the Charter and agreement among the permanent mem- 
bers as methods of liberalizing the voting procedure. 
Secondly, it had formulated certain criteria from indica- 
tions within the Charter. With these criteria the Security 
Council might determine which of its decisions should be 
guided by the method of interpretation of the Charter. 
He believed that through these achievements, a number 
of possible decisions in which the “veto” was never in- 
tended to apply might be removed from the misuse of 
that rule. 

On the other hand, some other representatives chal- 
lenged the purpose and value of the proposals before the 
Interim Committee. Speaking for the Philippines, Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo declared that they glossed over 
the difficulties inherent in the Charter itself. He had no 
quarrel with the first two modes of implementation which 
had been proposed—by interpretation of the Charter and 
by agreement among the permanent members. But the 
inadequacy and ultimate futility of such methods in the 
face of the existing provisions of the Charter should be 
recognized. 

Most of the recommendations seeking to eliminate the 
“veto” on matters which were indubitably non-procedural 
would not be warranted under the Charter as it stood 
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today, General Romulo continued. An attempt was being 
made to throw the “veto” out by the back door, when it 
was painfully apparent that it cculd only be thrown out 
by the front door. The Commictee was trying to tinker 
with the Charter, when everybody knew that it needed 
an honest and outright revision. 

The Philippine Government believed that it would be 
better to submit the proposals for revision, not to the 
Assembly or Security Council, but to a General Conference 
of the United Nations convoked in accordance with the 
Charter. 

According to Sir Carl Berendsen (NEw ZEALAND), the 
recommendations were unreal and scarceiy touched the 
fringe of the problem. Challenging the members of the 
Committee to say that they believed their recommenda- 
tions had a chance of being accepted, Sir Carl declared 
that the only way to peace was to so arrange the affairs 
of the world that lawless force could be met by lawful 
force—there was no other way. The “veto” had been 
instituted with the best of intentions. but the result was 
now ciear: the fate of the United Nations and the hope of 
the world depended on the whim of five members. Be- 
cause of that “veto,” no action could be taken against a 
big power, or even a small power supported by a big 
power, but only against a small power unsupported by 
a big power. 

The sub-committee’s proposals were individually good, 
but they did not touch the fundamental problem. There 
would never be collective security until nations were pre- 
pared to accept third party judgment. Until the five big 
powers were prepared to abandon the right to be judges 
in their own cases and in everybody else’s. Sir Carl main- 
tained, the world would reniain without collective secur- 
ity. 

Another approach to the general subject of the “veto” 
was presented by the French representative. Francois de 
Rose. He did not defend the “veto”; on the other hand, 
he felt that neither its existence nor suppression would 
protect the nations from the dangers of war. The achieve- 
ment of real security depended primarily upon the success 
of the Organization’s efforts to eliminate war itself. The 
responsibility for insecurity must not be laid upon Article 
27 (dealing with voting procedures in the Security Coun- 
cil); the revision of that Article would not save the 
nations from being victims of a sudden act of aggression. 

The French representative did not believe that the 
adoption of the recommendations before the Committee 
would contribute materially to the solution of the prob- 
lem, which went beyond the scope of the Charter. How- 
ever, he considered the reports remarkable and enlighten- 
ing documents, which should prove the starting point 
for a fruitful debate in the Assembly. The French Gov- 
ernment would study the Committee’s report and give due 
consideration to the recommendations in its future use of 
the “veto” privilege. He believed that a custom must 
develop to establish certain questions as procedural, in 
the same way as the custom of abstention had developed. 
Mr. de Rose did not believe that an attempt to revise the 
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Charter would meet with success. 

Presenting still another approach, Dr. P. P. Pillai 
(INp1A) declared that although his Government hoped 
that the “veto” would go in time, it was a faithful reflec- 
tion of the present international situation. “If we are 
logical. we must acknowledge that the ‘veto’ is no more 
undemocratic, no more an infraction of the principle of 
the sovereign equality of states, than granting permanent 
seats on the Council to a selected number of states.” 

The present inexorable realities demanded that those 
states with the greatest power of influence should be called 
on to undertake corresponding international responsibili- 
lies. If the big powers were in accord on all important 
matters. that very fact would largely suffice to preserve 
international peace. But to be effective, this accord had 
to be genuine and not merely mechanical. The “veto” 
was only a reflection of fundamental difference between 
the big powers; the more that tension was eased, the less 
would the veto be used. 

If the great powers would not be brought closer, Dr. 
Piliai said, then existing antagonisms should not be fur- 
ther accentuated. Actions which might be construed as 
pressure tactics should be avoided, and he feared that an 
attempt to circumvent the explicit provisions of the 
Charter might only worsen the prevailing atmosphere of 


mistrust and suspicion. 


Becisions Under Chapter VII 

The sub-committee had recommended, among other 
matters. that the “veto” would not apply to decision taken 
by the Security Council under Chapter VI, “Pacific Set- 
tlement of Disputes.” However, it had made no recom- 
mendations to amend the voting procedure of the Security 
Council when dealing with questions under Chapter VII, 
“Action with Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches 
of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression.” 

Early in the debate, the representative of Turkey, Selim 
Sarper. proposed that the determination of the existence 
of a threat to the peace. a breach of the peace, or an act of 
aggression should be made by a simple majority of seven 
votes. He based his proposal on a number of arguments. 
Such a decision did not by itself involve action. The 
Security Council could explain that it was not taking any 
action that entailed serious responsibilities, but it could 
not refuse to define a threat to or breach of the peace, and 
especially an act of aggression whenever such circum- 
stances existed. Nor did it behoove a great international 
organization to refrain from calling a situation by its 
name. Furthermore, if the Council could name an ag- 
gressor when one existed, this simple fact would have a 
strong moral effect, for it would reinforce the legal, moral, 
and even the material position of a victim of aggression. 

But this proposal met with strong opposition. The 
determination by the Security Council of a threat to, or 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression was a substan- 
tive decision, General Romulo declared. It required, 
therefore, the unanimous vote of the permanent members 
of the Security Council. 

The United States. said Joseph E. Johnson, was ready 
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to join the other permanent members in giving up the 
right of “veto” over decisions under Chapter VI and over 
the admission of new members. The recommendations 
proposed by the sub-committee had been positive, practi- 
cal, and realistic, and were very close to views which his 
Government had more than once expressed. But the 
United States was not prepared to abandon the right of 
“veto” entirely—particularly over decisions under Chapter 
VII, as such a step would not be in the interests either of 
the permanent members or of the United Nations as a 
whole. 

The Interim Committee should make no recommenda- 
tion under Chapter VII, J. E. Fawcett (UniTEp Kinc- 
DOM) proposed, except on two procedural matters. An 
invitation to a Member of the United Nations—but not a 
member of the Security Council—to participate in that 
organ’s discussions concerning the employment of armed 
force contingents should be considered procedural, as 
should the approval of the rules of procedure and or- 
ganization of the Military Staff Committee. 

The Turkish representative withdrew his proposal on 
condition that a passage be inserted in the report calling 
attention of the Assembly to the important discussions 
which had taken place on this subject. 


General Conference Recommended 


The Interim Committee, after adopting the sub-com-- 
mittee’s reports, proceeded to discuss a proposal submitted 
by Argentina. This recommended that the Assembly con- 
sider whether the time had come to call a General Con- 
ference of the United Nations as provided in Article 109 
of the Charter. (The first paragraph of Article 109 
reads: “A General Conference of the Members of the 
United Nations for the purpose of reviewing the present 
Charter may be held at a date and place to be fixed by 
a two-thirds vote of the members of the General Assembly 
and by a vote of any seven members of the Security Coun- 
cil. Each Member of the United Nations shall have one 
vote in the conference.” ) 

In introducing this resolution, Dr. Jose Arce (ARGEN- 
TINA) declared that the spirit of unanimity had died with 
the signing of the Charter. The use to which the “veto” 
had been put proved that the United Nations could not 
function as had been planned. Dr. Arce was not pro- 
posing the abolition of the “veto,” but he asked that 
something be substituted to make the Organization func- 
tion as planned. 

He took issue with the view that the practice of absten- 
tion from voting in the Security Council was a legal 
method of liberalizing the voting procedure. Any one of 
the permanent members could state, when it so desired, 
that its abstention was in fact a “veto.” The Charter 
stated specifically that certain decisions required the 
affirmative vote of the five permanent members. There 
was no legal method of getting around that provision 
except by an amendment of the Charter. 

Dr. Arce also took exception to the situation whereby 
the election of the Security-General was governed by the 
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“veto.” It was thus possible, he said, for any one of the 
Big Five to “veto“ the appointment of a worthy candidate 
and to insist on the appointment of one of its own. 


The delegates had been told that the Charter could not 
be altered without the agreement of the Big Five. That 
was a “scare-crow.” The Charter was an international 
treaty and, in Dr. Arce’s view, another international treaty 
could make possible a new Charter for the United Nations. 
A General Conference would be an international confer- 
ence and a treaty drawn up by it would be a new Charter, 
replacing the present one. It was ludicrous to state that 
in signing the present Charter, the smaller powers had 
signed an instrument that put them in a state of eternal 
slavery. 

The Argentine proposal was supported by the repre- 
sentative of Turkey. But the representatives of Canada, 
France, Norway, the United Kingdom and the United 
States declared that their Governments could not, at 
present, support any attempt to amend the Charter with 
respect to voting procedures in the Security Council. Can- 
ada and the United States declared, in addition, that 
efforts to liberalize voting procedures by voluntary agree- 
ment should first be given a fair trial. 

The Colombian representative proposed two amend- 
ments to the Argentine proposal to make it read as 
follows: 

“Whereas the deficiencies observed in the present func- 
tioning of the Organization require due consideration, 

“The Interim Committee recommends to the third reg- 
ular session of the General Assembly to consider whether 
the time has come or not to call a general conference as 
provided for in Article 109 of the Charter.” 

This draft resolution, as amended, was approved 19 
votes to seven, with 10 abstentions. 


Aiding Soil Conservation in Europe 


Although Italy has done considerable work in land de- 
velopment, irrigation and drainage, and reforestation 
intensive use of the land during the war has created an 
urgent need for a broader, more highly developed pro- 
gram. 

To assist in this effort, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization sent two soil conservation specialists to Italy 
during July to help the Italian Ministry of Agriculture 
set up a soil and water conservation program and to ac- 
quaint FAO Member governments in Europe with the 
newest techniques in soil and crop land management. The 
work to be undertaken is made possible through the use 
of unspent UNRRA funds. 

While their major assignment related to work in Italy, 
the experts will also help in conducting a three-week FAO- 
sponsored meeting of technicians from member countries 
in Europe. The purpose of this meeting, to begin in 
Florence on September 13, is to familiarize European 
specialists with new developments and techniques in soil 
conservation. The Italian Government will act as host 


for the meeting. 
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The Mission to Korea: 


O° THE EVENING of January 7, 
1948, the United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission for Korea 
reached the snow-covered airfield at 
Kimpo, 19 miles from Seoul, the 
country’s capital. 

Thus another chapter opened in 
the chequered history of Korea, “the 
Hermit Kingdom” of old; a nation 
which had been under Japan for three 
decades and which, at the end of 
the Second World War, found itself 
occupied by the Soviet and United 
States troops across the dividing line 
of the 38th parallel. 

A challenging task faced the Com- 
mission. Its mandate from the Gen- 
eral Assembly was to “facilitate and 
expedite” the national independence 
of Korea and the withdrawal of oc- 
cupying forces. It had, for this pur- 
pose, to help implement a set pro- 
gram laid down in considerable de- 


How South Korea elected 


its representatives 


tail by the General Assembly. This 
program called for national elections 
before the end of March 1948—elec- 
tions by adult suffrage and secret 
ballot under the observation of the 
Commission. The elected representa- 
tives were to form a National As- 
sembly which was to take over the 
functions of the Government and ar- 
range with the occupying powers for 
the withdrawal of their forces. 


In order to work this out the Com- 
mission was empowered to “travel, 
observe, and consult” throughout 
Korea. But it soon became clear that 
the Commission could not do this. 
On January 22, the U.S.S.R. which 
had opposed the establishment of the 
Commission, wrote to the Secretary- 
General “confirming its negative at- 
titude” taken at the Assembly. The 
Ukrainian S.S.R. had also taken this 
position in the Assembly with the 





Koreans near Seoul read pamphlets concerning forthcoming United Nations-super- 
vised elections. The notices, giving the date of the elections and urging everyone 
to vote, were dropped by air throughout southern Korea. 
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Syngman Rhee, victorious party leader 
in southern Korea, who has since been 
elected President. 


result that the Commission had _ to 
function without one of its members 
—the Ukrainian representative. 


The eight other members — Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, El Salvador, 
France, India, the Philippines and 
Syria—had to decide what to do in 
the light of the position taken by 
the U.S.S.R. On February 6, it had 
become clear that the Commission 
could not carry out its functions in 
the Soviet-occupied North Korea. 
The Assembly resolution had said 
that the Commission may consult its 
newly constituted Interim Committee 
(the “Little Assembly”). 


— so K. P. S. Menon, the Com- 
mission’s Chairman, flew to 
Lake Success and appeared before the 
Committee’s for its guidance. The 
Commitiee answered on February 26 
with a resolution passed by 31 for, 2 
against, and 11 abstentions. In its 
view it was “incumbent” on the Com- 
mission to implement the Assembly’s 
program “in such parts of Korea as 
are accessible to the Commission.” 
The Commission thus concentrated 
its attention to the Southern Zone, 
between the 38th parallel and the 
Korea Strait. Were conditions in 
this zone such as to allow elections in 
a “free atmosphere?” There were no 
less than 354 parties registered in 
Southern Korea. Almost every state- 
ment of one group was challenged or 
contradicted by one or more of the 
others. There were charges and coun- 
ter-charges on the reality of freedom 
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of the press, opinion and assembly. 


The Commission organized itself 
immediately into three Sub-Commis- 
ions: the first presided over by Dr. Z. 
Djabi (Syria) to examine all points 
relating to a free atmosphere for the 
elections. Thanks to the recommenda- 
tions of this body, later approved by 
the Commission, the American Mili- 
tary Government proclaimed a “Dec- 
laration of Human Rights” guaran- 
teeing fundamental freedoms and 
liberating more than three thousand 
political prisoners before the elec- 
tions. 

The second Sub-Commission, under 


the chairmanship of Mr. S. H. Jack- 
son of Austraiia, had the difficult task 


of taking a census of political opin- . 


ions: of hearing all those who had 
a valid justification to be heard. 
Every shade of opinion was put be- 
fore the Sub-Commision. It even 
heard the opinions of some “clande- 
stine” groups. And Mr. Jackson will 
never forget his expedition through 
a snow storm along the icy streets of 
the capital to meet one such group. 


Finally, the third Sub-Commission 
—under the chairmanship first of Mr. 
Arranz of the Philippines and then 








A Korean woman, with her baby strapped to her back, and an elderly Korean 
gentleman, each cast a vote into the ballot box, a right exercised for the first time 
in four thousand years. 


of Mr. Luna his substitute—compared 
the electoral laws—those of North 
Korea and those prepared for South- 
ern Korea before the Commission’s 
arrival—with those existing in other 


= 


Colonel Francis E. Gillette, Military Governor of Pusan, (left) and Mr. Jackson, 
United Nations Delegate from Australia, look over ballot boxes as citizens of Pusan 
take advantage of their opportunity to participate in the first free elections. 
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parts of the world. All but one of 
the recommendations suggested by 
this Sub-Commission were adopted 
by the Military Government. 

With this first phase of its work 
completed, the Commission was ready 
to carry out its investigation in the 
nine provinces. All these provinces 
were visited by the members between 
April 10 and 24, Nine groups were 
set up each consisting of delegates. 
assistants, and members of the Secre- 
tariat. 


Ko" AS A COUNTRY, is one of 
the most beautiful in the world. 
The ragged coastline rises steadily out 
of the sea with here and there large 
beaches of golden sand. Pine covered 
hills reach up to the skies. Long. 
gently curving rivers are spanned 
by improbable bridges looking start- 
lingly like the etchings ‘of Hokushai. 

The white profiles seen from the 
train and car windows are the men 
in large white cloaks, and baggy 
trousers which fit tightly round the 
ankles. On top of this they wear a 
black hat and the inevitable pipe, 
the length of which had once to he 
limited by a decree in order to facili- 
tate traffic! The multi-colored profiles 
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are those of the women with their 
high, wide, skirts of red, blue, or 
black with tightly fitting jackets like 
the toreadors wear. Over the jackets 
are large bows which carry embroi- 
dered verses. 

Though all this vista was pleasant, 
Korea is a rugged land and not re- 
nowned today for the condition of its 
roads. Thoroughgoing field investiga- 
tions such as the Commission made 
would have been impossible without 
the special trains, planes, and jeeps 
which the American Military Govern- 
ment placed generously at its dis- 
posal. 


™_ WHEN ELECTION DAY dawned 

on May 10, the field teams of 
the Commission were ready in every 
one of the nine provinces. The poll- 
ing offices opened at seven in the 
morning and all day, amidst scenes 
of tumultuous enthusiasm, the people 
of Southern Korea voted to choose a 
National Assembly for the first time 


in their history. Two hundred repre- 
sentatives were thus elected. 


The elections over, the Commission 
proceeded to Shanghai and _ there 
went over the report of its observa- 
tion groups from the-nine provinces. 
It proceeded then to draw up the first 
part of its report to the General As- 
sembly—the story of its work from 
January to the elections. 


The main conclusion of the report 
was however announced immediately. 
On June 25 the Commission resolved 
unanimously “that the results of the 
ballot of May 10 was a valid ex- 
pression of the free will of the elec- 
torate in those parts of Korea ac- 
cessible to the Commission.” (The 
population of this area is approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the population 
of the country.) 

The Commission then returned to 
Seoul and on June 30 its then chair- 
man Miguel A. P. Valle of the Philip- 


pines addressed the National Assem- 


bly. Announcing the Commission’s 
decision that the elections were valid, 
Mr. Valle said that there existed a 
reasonable degree of free atmos- 
phere; that the democratic rights of 
freedom of speech, press, and assem- 
bly had been respected and that the 
electoral procedures recommended 
were correctly applied. 


“In extending our congratulations 
to the Korean people,” said Mr. Valle, 
“on the spirit of patriotism demon- 
strated during the elections, the Com- 
mission hopes that the distinguished 
representatives present will exert the 
greatest efforts attainable for the uni- 
fication of Korea within the shortest 
possible time.” 


“The Commission wishes to reiter- 
ate,” the Chairman concluded, “that, 
in accordance with the resolution of 
the General Assembly, it is ready for 
consultation with the elected repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people if 
such consultation is desired.” 


United Nations Poster Competition 


A worid-wide competition to illustrate one of the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations has been announced by 
the Department of Public Information. The poster 
which is to be in full color must illustrate the clause 
in the preamble of the Charter: “Jo promote social 
progress and better standards of life in larger freedom.” 

To facilitate the selection of the best designs from 
among the artists of the Member nations, local com- 
mittees are being formed in each country with the 
approval of the government concerned. Special rules 
relating to the date of delivery and jury members, will 
be issued by these committees, which will select three 
best entries in each local contest. These will then be 
forwarded to Paris where an international jury of 
prominent critics will make the final awards during the 
General Assembly. It is proposed to exhibit the prize- 
winning designs in various countries during 1949. 

Entries are confined to professional artists (artists who 
habitually sell their work) and not more than one design 
may be submitted by each contestant. 

The following prizes will be awarded: First prize, 
$1500; Second prize, $1000; Third prize, $500 and ten 
prizes for honorable mention, each of $100. 

Prize-winning posters and others receiving honorable 
mention will become the property of the United Nations. 
together with all reproduction rights. Rejected designs 
will be returned to the respective artists. Suitable non- 
prize-winning entries may be retained for exhibition pur- 
poses by the United Nations for a period after the date 
of judging, but will not be reproduced, except for pub- 
licity purposes, without consent of the artist. 


Slogan Required 
The poster should contain a short slogan, but this 
shouid not form an integral part of the design, in order 
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that it may be translated into a number of languages, 
some of which may require additional lettering. Entries 
will be judged on their artistic merit as well as by the 
effectiveness with which they convey the message. 

Care should be taken that the symbolism employed in 
the design is universally understood, and that it is not too 
closeiy associated with any one nation or group of 
nations. The dove, for example, is not regarded every- 
where as a symbol of peace. Designs should not dupli- 
cate ideas in the prize-winning posters of past years. The 
1947 winner showed a tree whose leaves were the flags 
of the Member nations. 

In the United States the competition is being organized 
through the American Asociation of the United Nations. 
All inquiries should be addressed to Miss Linzer, 45 East 
65th Street, New York. 


The Story of UNICEF 

“UNICEF at Work” is the title of a 16-page booklet 
published recently at Lake Success, describing the 
work of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. This attractive pamphlet tells the 
story of the UNICEF program in Europe and the 
Far East which has allocated over $40 million for 
food, clothing, and medical supplies for children all 
over the world. Graphs show the tonnage shipped 
and the growth of the feeding op-rations. These 
children, the pamphlet points out, are a common re- 
sponsibility of the world. “The extent to which that 
responsibility is met will be a measure of the devotion 
of men and women—and of nations—to the Un'ted 
Nations and the humane principles for which it 
stands.” 
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Basic Facts of Palestine Situation 


Mediator’s Report to Security Council 


To the Security Council Mediator Count Bernadotte submitted a report on July 12 which told 
the story of the first truce and set forth his analysis of the situation. Though events move fast 
in Palestine this Report, of which the following is a condensation, has more than historical value. 


ROMPT AND EFFECTIVE intervention by the Security 

* Council could well be the decisive factor in a solu- 
tion of the Palestine problem, said Mediator Count Folke 
Bernadotte in his written report of July 12, to the 
Security Council. 

Owing to the refusal of one of the parties, the situa- 
tion had reached a vital stage and the Council was en- 
titled, said the Mediator, to a fuller picture than his 
cabled reports. 


IMPLEMENTING THE TRUCE 


Dealing first with the truce the Report says that the 
main difficulty in implementing the Security Council’s 
resolution of May 29 related to two of its operative 
phrases: “fighting personnel” and the “introduction of 
men of military age.” 


After intensive consultations had proved that it would 
be impossible to bring the parties to a common table 
and work out a detailed agreement on these points, 
the Mediator submitted his own interpretation and set 
six o'clock G.M.T. in the morning of June 11, 1948 as 


the time for the cease fire and truce. 
(For the text of the Mediator’s interpretations see vol. 


IV, no. 12, page 477.) 

On June 9, two hours before the set deadline, these 
interpretations were unconditionally accepted by the 
parties. 

Anticipating that observers would be required at short 
notice 11 the truce went into effect, the Mediator in- 
formally approached representatives of the British, 
French, Soviet, and United States diplomatic missions 
in Cairo within two or three days following May 29. 
Later he also approached the Belgians. The Secretary- 
General was also informed of this need. Three of the 
diplomatic representatives with whom the Mediator spoke 
in Cairo represented states which were members of the 
Truce Commission and these three states subsequently 
agreed to provide an adequate number of observers. The 
Mediator also secured the services of five Swedish col- 
onels to act as his personal representatives in connection 
with the truce supervision. 

The truce machinery was improvised quickly and a 
simple but practicable pattern of supervision was estab- 
lished. 

Summing up this part of his report, the Mediator 
says: “On the whole, the truce worked well and no 
fighting of major proportions occurred in Palestine dur- 
ing the four-week period.” Most of the local incidents 
were quickly checked and often rectified by the prompt 
intervention of the United Nations Observers. 


The one fatality was the death of the French Command- 
ant de Labarriere, “who gave his life in the line of duty 
just two days before the expiration of the truce.” 


On the more serious difficulties—the landing of arms 
and men from the Altalena, the Negba disturbance in 
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connection with food convoys, and the inability to bring 
water to Jerusalem, the Mediator had reported separate- 
ly to the Council. 

“IT am convinced,” continues the Mediator, “that no 
substantial military advantage was gained by either side 
as a result of the operation of the truce supervision.” 
This did not exclude, however, the possibility of minor 
local advantages, and many complaints about local situ- 
ations were received from each side. 

The Mediator points out also that from a purely mili- 
tary standpoint, the Jews may have an inherent ad- 
vantage in any truce. Since their position is essentially 
defensive, any time gained increases the possibilities for 
consolidating their positions and improving their military 
organization. At the same time, the truce stopped the 
momentum of the Arab attack. Moreover, time affords 
the Jewish Government opportunity to strengthen its new 
organization and psychologically fortifies its political 
position. “The Arabs, of course, are acutely aware of 
these possibilities, and this, no doubt, accounted in part 
at least for their negative attitude toward a prolongation 
of the truce.” 

The report then recounts the efforts to prolong the four- 
week truce. The Jewish Government was willing to do 
so, but on July 8 the Arab League formally rejected the 


appeal. A further appeal for a ten-day extension was ac- 
cepted by the Provisional Government of Israel but had 
not been answered by the Arabs when the Mediator left 
Rhodes on Juiy 10 to report to the Security Council 
at Lake Success. 


THE MEDIATION EFFORT 


Promptly after the truce began, the Mediator com- 
menced negotiations for a settlement. Preliminary talks 
showed that it was impossible to bring the parties round 
a common table: the Jews were willing, but the Arabs 
were not. But the talks revealed the basic issues as parti- 
tion, the establishment of a Jewish State, Jewish immigra- 
tion, and the status of Jerusalem. Both parties expected to 
have the Mediator’s ideas on a settlement: indeed they 
regarded this as the raison d’etre for the truce. 

Count Bernadotte then describes his concept of the 
role of mediation. In accepted international usage, he 
points out, the employment of “good offices” involves 
offering friendly suggestions. Mediation is a conse- 
quence of the tender of good offices and the'Mediator’s 
primary task is to initiate proposals to harmonize the 
conflicting interests and claims. 

“In the very nature of the case ,therefore, ‘the Mediator 
must strive to encourage compromise rather than strict 
adherence to legal principles. As indicated in Article 4 
of Part II of the Hague Convention on the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, the part of the mediator 
consists in reconciling the opposing claims and appeas- 
ing the feelings of resentment which may have arisen 

It is equally true that the Mediator can achieve 
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success only by achieving voluntary agreement between 
the parties.” 

Therefore the Mediator wrote to the parties on June 27 
advancing certain ideas with a view to finding some 
common ground for further discussion, “ideas which 
were purely tentative and exploratory and which were 
advanced as suggestions rather than formal proposals.” 

“| interpret my role,” the Mediator wrote in forward- 
ing these suggestions, “not as one involving the handing 
down of decisions on the future situation in Palestine 
but as one of offering suggestions on the basis of which 
further discussions might take place and possibly counter- 
suggestions be put forth looking toward a_ peaceful 
settlement of this difficult problem.” 

Further explaining this position, the Mediator points 
out in his report that he could not call on either party 
to surrender its position completely because that would 
be a betrayal of his mission as Mediator. 

Both parties freely admitted the utter necessity for 
peaceful relations between Jews and Arabs and both 
admitted the importance of the economic unity of the 
country. These points were the common denominator 
on which the suggestions were based. 

Four points in the Mediator’s proposals came in for 
considerable comment, and the report explains why these 
provisions were put in, 

e Trans-Jordan: 

First, the Report explains the suggestion that Trans- 
Jordan might be included in the Arab part of the pro- 
posed two-member Union. There was no implication in 
this, says the Mediator, that Trans-Jordan should give 
up any of its present attributes of sovereignty. The ref- 
erence to Trans-Jordan was purely optional and the sug- 
gestion was “subject to the willingness of the directly 
interested parties.” Trans-Jordan, the Mediator points 
out, has long common frontiers with Palestine; has com- 
mon economic interests with that country, and was, in 
fact, included in the original Mandate for Palestine. The 
Arab peoples regard the two countries as homogeneous. 
They have a common currency and have in the past been 
closely associated. “It was quite frankly thought, also, 
that by thus increasing the population of the Arab mem- 
ber of the Union there would be less basis for the oft- 
repeated Arab fear of Jewish encroachment.” 

e Immigration: 

As regards the suggestion on immigration, the report 
points out that Jewish immigration in Palestine is in- 
evitably related to the country’s absorptive capacity and 
is one of the two main issues which has made Palestine 
an object of international concern. Unrestricted immi- 
gration might over a period of years give rise to economic 
and political disturbances and justify Arab fears of Jew- 
ish expansion: a question that concerns the neighboring 
Arab world. “In the light of these considerations,” says 
the report, “the intention of the suggestion on immigra- 
tion was that the Jewish people would voluntarily accept 
an element of international regulation of immigration in 
the vital interest of peace with their Arab neighbors.” 
@ Boundaries: 

As to the territorial arrangements proposed, the Medi- 
ator points out that the Partition Plan boundaries were 
based on the assumption that the two proposed states 
would co-operate so closely that such unusual boundaries 
would be workable. But only one of the proposed states 
has emerged. Therefore the Mediator suggested terri- 
torial arrangements which “would diminish the number 
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of points of potential friction and, in so doing, give 
Arabs and Jews a greater sense of security within their 
respective borders.” 

e@ Jerusalem: 

Jerusalem stands in the heart of Arab territory. But 
its special features including the religious associations 
and its preponderantly Jewish population admittedly call 
for special consideration. Inclusion of Jerusalem in 
Arab territory need not imply Arab domination of non- 
Arab peoples and interests. International safeguards 
could be applied for that purpose. The report also makes 
the point that the status of Jerusalem is quite separate 
from the question of the boundaries of the Jewish state. 
Both parties rejected the suggestions as a basis of dis- 
cussion. The Jews offered no counter-suggestions and 
urged reconsideration of the Mediator’s whole approach. 
The Arabs offered counter-suggestions which offered little 
or no compromise. 

The Mediator wrote to the Arab representatives com- 
menting on the counter-suggestions. A unitary state 
of Palestine with a substantial minority population which 
is and always has been a completely separate cultural and 
political community would only be a troubled state un- 
less the minority’s nationalist aspirations were thorough- 
ly crushed. There was no possibility of persuading or in- 
ducing the Jews to give up their present separate exist- 
ence and become a permanent minority. “The alterna- 
tive method of achieving the Arab objective would be to 
wipe out the Jewish state and its provisional Government 
by force. This course, as Mediator, I obviously cannot 


recommend.” " 
The report continues that although the two parties 


were unwilling to carry on discussions on the basis of the 
suggestions—the Arab refusal was more categorical than 
the Jewish—both have urged that the mediation eilort 
should continue. The Mediator had replied that he was 
entirely at their disposal and would continue every effort 
for peaceful settlement. 

The Report then notes the proposals presented by the 
Mediator for the demilitarization of Jerusalem, a cease- 
fire in that city, the demilitarization of the oil refineries, 
terminals, and port area of Haifa, and a three-day ex- 
tension of the truce to evacuate United Nations observers. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Setting forth his conclusions, the Mediator enumerates 
certain “stark facts in the Palestine situation which are 
both fundamental and inescapable.” 

The Arabs bitterly oppose partition, the establishment 
of a Jewish state, and Jewish immigration. The Arab 
states regard it as their solemn obligation to take up the 
cudgels on behalf of the Arabs of Palestine. On the 
other hand, the Jews are determined to have partition, 
defend the state they have established, and keep the gates 
open to immigration. They too have amply demonstrated 
their willingness and ability to fight. 

The de facto situation is that the Arab states are fight- 
ing to eliminate the Jewish state established under cloak 
of the Assembly’s resolution of November 29, 1947. 

The first essential in the situation is a cessation of 
hostilities. But the question must also be answered at 
some stage “whether the international community is 
willing to tolerate resort to armed force as a means for 
settlement of the Palestine issue.” “In this regard a 
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distinction may properly be drawn between forbidding 
the use of force in Palestine and making it unprofitable 
to use force, on the one hand, and enforcing a political 
settlement, on the other. Ending the use of force in 
Palestine will in fact, make possible an eventuai peaceful 


settlement.” 


Concluding, the Mediator summed up the situation as 
follows: “If armed force is forbidden in the settlement 
of the problem and it is made prohibitively unprofitable 
for the Arab states to employ it, there wili be in Palestine 


a Jewish community with a separate cultural and political 





existence, a Jewish state, whose strength and prosperity 


and capacity for economic and social development, by 


the admission of its own leaders, must largely depend 


on its ability to cultivate friendly relations with its Arab 


neighbors. 


If the employment of armed force is not 


forbidden, the issue of the Jewish state in Palestine will 
be settled on the field of battle. The decision which may 
be taken with regard to the resort to armed force in 


Palestine will determine the immediate prospects for 


further effective mediation over the settlement. 


In this 


vitai regard the decisions of the Security Council on the 


matter will be controlling.” 


In the Service of the United Nations 


The United Nations flag at Lake 
Success flew at half mast on July 15, 
in memory of Ole Helge Bakke, the 
first member of the Secretariat to 
lose his life while on duiy for the 
United Nations. Mr. Bakke, a Nor- 
wegian subject, was a member of the 
United Nations guard detachment on 
Truce duties in Palestine. 

Cabling to the Secretary-General, 
Colonel Nils Brunsson, a control of- 
ficer on the staff of the United Na- 
tions Mediator in Palestine, said that 


Mr. Bakke was shot and killed on the 


road to Mount Scopus at 12:20 
G.M.T. on July 13. The message 


said that temporary burial was to be 
on Mount Scopus, and conveyed to 
Mr. Bakke’s family the deepest sym+ 
pathy of Colonel Brunsson and _ his 
colleagues. 

Twenty-nine years of age, Mr. 
Bakke was formerly a chauffeur in 
the transportation service of the 
United Nations, a «position he had 
held since 1946. He was one of the first of the 49 guards 
and other Secretariat workers who volunteered for truce 
duties in Palestine on June 18, and left for the Holy 
Land on the next day. 


War Service 

Mr. Bakke was born at Ringsaker, Norway. When 
the Germans invaded his country in 1940, he escaped 
to Sweden, where he was interned for two years. Smug- 
gled out of the country by the Norwegian underground, 





Ole Helge Bakke 


he joined the Norwegian Merchant 
Marine in Britain and served in tank- 
ers for two years. In 1940 he sur- 
vived the torpedoing of his sh'p by 
a German submarine. 

In 1944, Mr. Bakke was appointed 
a chauffeur at the Norwegian Naval 
Attache’s office in New York. After 
returning to Oslo for his discharge 
from the Service in 1946, he subse- 
quently applied for, and was ap- 
pointed to a post in the transporta- 
tion service of the United Nations at 
Lake Success. On February 14 this 
year he married Miss Ellen Simonsen. 

The United Nations had insured 
Mr. Bakke for $25,000, which sum 
will be paid to his widow. The 
United Nations will also pay the ex- 
penses of returning his bedy to New 
York. 

A short ceremony in memory of 
Mr. Bakke was held in the Chamber 
of the Economic and Social Council 
at Lake Success, on July 20, and was 
attended by many members of the Secretariat. 


(UN.11115) 


Although Mr. Bakke was the first Secretariat casualty 
in Palestine, the United Nations Truce negotiations had 
earlier cost two other lives. Thomas G. Wasson, United 
States Consul-General in Jerusalem, was killed while 
serving as a member of the Truce Commission in 
Jerusalem, and Commandant Rene Labarriere, of France, 
was killed while serving as a United Nations observer 
on the staff of the Mediator in Palestine: 
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First Atomic Energy 
Bibliography Published 





A NEW PUBLICATION of great significance to the study 
of atomic energy problems was issued in preliminary 
form on July 12. Compiled by the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission Group—the Secretariat of the Atomic 
Energy Commission—this mimeographed document con- 
stitutes the first attempt to provide a comprehensive in- 
ternational bibiiography on the most important scientific 
subject of modern times. 


The document issued is the preliminary draft of Volume 
I in what will be a two-volume work. It covers the politi- 
cal, economic, and social aspects of atomic energy and is 
arranged under the headings: international control; na- 
tional control and development: peaceful uses of atomic 
energy: military uses and defence measures. Other subject 
headings in the volume are education and journalism; 
general and less technical descriptions of atomic physics; 
and films, recordings, and radio scripts dealing with 
atomic energy. 


The items have been selected for quality and continuing 
value. Only in exceptional cases have newspaper refer- 
ences been included. Original sources have been given 
whenever possible. ~ 


The need for a comprehensive bibiliography on the 
subject was felt acutely during the course of the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. In May, 1948, when 
the last of the Commission’s three reports to the Security 
Council had been completed, the Secretariat set itself 
the task of compiling a bibliography. With the help of 
the Library of Congress in Washington, D. C., and the 
assistance of individuals who had prepared specialized 
bibliographical studies, the Secretariat was able to as- 
semble all the material readily available in the United 
States. 


The present draft of Volume I has been transmitted to 
all Member governments with a request by the Secretary- 
General for comments, additions, and, if necessary, cor- 
rections of the materials relating to their respective coun- 
tries. In many cases, it is expected, the replies of the 
Governments will provide the first authoritative biblio- 
graphies on atomic energy literature in their countries. 


By instruction of the Security Council, the three reports 
of the Atomic Energy Commission are being transmitted 
to the Assembly at its forthcoming session. The useful- 
ness and importance of the bibliography will therefore be 
much enhanced if a definitive edition of Volume I can be 
completed by September 30, 1948. 


Meanwhile, the Atomic Energy Commission Group is 
working on the second volume, which will be devoted to 
the scientific aspects of atomic energy. The data in 
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Volume II will be derived from three main sources. The 
first of these are scientific reports prepared during the 
Second World War in the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Canada—the three countries co-operating on the 
atom bomb project—and which are no longer classified 
as secret or confidential. Scientific articles based on 
work performed since the termination of the war are a 
second source; and the volume will also include govern- 
mental documents of a technical nature which would be 
more properly included in this portion of the bibliography 
than in Volume I. 

It is planned to issue Volume II in preliminary form 
in October 1948. 





Children’s Appeal Reports Results | 


The global campaign of the United Nations Appeal 
for Children has now realized the equivalent of $16.- 
500,000. Reporting this to the Executive Board of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund in Geneva re- 
cently, Aake Ording, Director of UNAC, said the figure 
was based on reports of completed campaigns in seven 
countries and preliminary reports from 17 others. Of the 
total of $16,500,000, UNICEF will benefit directly in 
the amount of $6 million, and indirectly in the sum of 
$4 million. The remainder will be used by national re- 
lief agencies. Mr. Ording stated that 52 countries, as 
well as 30 non-self-governing territories in all parts of 
the world, are still participating in the campaign. A 
few South American countries are expected to launch 
drives during the iate summer and autumn. 

Meanwhile, food shipments purchased by UNAC funds 
raised in Ecuador and Cuba are on their way to Euro- 
pean ports. A ship from Ecuador is carrying a cargo 
of 3,800 pounds of dried whole milk, 36,000 pounds of 
banana flour, 22,400 pounds of barley, 38,000 pounds 
of rice, a thousand pairs of children’s shoes, and 800 
yards of woolen cloth. These supplies will be used by 
UNICEF in its program in Hungary. The Cuba ship- 
ment, destined for the children of Greece is carrying 
500,000 pounds of sugar. The proceeds of Iceland’s 
UNAC campaign, which raised nearly $400,000 have 
already gone to seven European countries. 





Aid to German Children 


Children in occupied Germany are to receive aid from 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, under a new plan approved by the Fund’s Execu- 
tive Board at Geneva on July 22. The Board decided to 
allocate an initial sum of $1 million covering a four 
months’ period for operations in Germany. The aid will 
be extended to all the occupied zones of Germany from 
which invitations are received from the zonal command- 
ers. So far invitations to launch operations have been 
received only from the commanders of the three Western 
zones. 

The decision to extend children’s aid to Germany was 
based on a survey made by a team of UNICEF investi- 
gators who have been studying living conditions, and 
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especially the needs of children in the Western zones. 
In a lengthy report submitted to the Executive Board, 
the mission stated that the German people and children 
are suffering more from low morale and psychological 
breakdown than from lack of food, or physical distress. 

On the basis of this survey, the Board decided that 
the initial aid program in Germany will not be one of 
mass feeding, but will largely take the form of medical 
and psychological assistance. 


Internes Study United Nations 





A group of United Nations internes, outside the Administration 
Building at Lake Success. 


(UN.11451) 


Forty-three students from 32 countries are now partici- 
pating in the first fully international interne program 
conducted by the United Nations. 

The internes, who will work at Lake Success for eight 
weeks, have been assigned to posts throughout the Secre- 
tariat. Most of them are working as research assistants 
in the Departments of Economic and Social Affairs and 
the Department of Public Information, but some have 
been assigned to the Legal, Trusteeship, and Security 
Council Affairs Departments and to the Bureau of Person- 
nel. and the Bureau of Technical Services. 

A course of lectures and seminars, given by senior 
members of the Secretariat, is part of the eight-week pro- 
pram. These include discussions of the history and 
organization of the United Nations; practical problems of 
work and adjustment; the growth and development of 
international co-operation; the Palestine question, as an 
example of the problems which arise in the settlement of 
international disputes; particular problems of depart- 
ments of the Secretariat; specific techniques of inter- 
national organization; the international civil service; 
problems of information about the United Nations; and 
the development of the interneship program. 

While the internes receive no remuneration for their 
work, arrangements have been made to provide a daily 
living allowance and to house the whole group at Adelphi 
College, Long Island. This has been made possible 
through the generous financial support of Rotary Inter- 
national, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
and the Hugh Moore Memorial Fund. 


Previous groups were almost entirely confined to 
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United States students, and the present group is being 
supplemented by eleven internes chosen on a scholarship 
basis by Rotary International, the School of International 
Affairs of Columbia University, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and by Stanford and Alfred Universities. 

The Training Division, which supervises the internes, 
hopes that if the program proves successful, means will 
be found to conduct similar schemes three times annually. 
The Division is also planning a slightly modified pro- 
gram to operate concurrently with the session of the 
General Assembly in Paris. This will be open to members 
of unofficial international organizations, trade unions, 
and civil servants from all Member nations, but not to 
students. Depending on the availability of funds, this 
program will also find a permanent place in the training 
plans of the United Nations. 


Universities Conference 


Current problems of universities all over the world 
will be discussed at a conference which will convene at 
Utrecht, Holland, on August 2. Convened by UNESCO, 
this conference, the first of its kind since the war, will 
pay special attention to the ways in which higher edu- 
cation can contribute to world understanding and _per- 
manent peace. Relations between institutions of higher 
education and the state will also be considered. This 
summer UNESCO is also making every effort to induce 
the authorities in countries where international work 
camps are being held to help in the organization of cul- 
tural activities. Suggestions include the sending of lec- 
tures. films, records, and books: visits to schools and 
factories, and contacts with youth organizations. 


Conditions in N-S-G Territories 


A picture of conditions in 63 non-self-governing ter- 
ritories is provided by a volume published this month by 
the United Nations. 

Some 600 pages in length, Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories: Summaries and Analyses of Information Trans- 
mitted to the Secretary-General during 1947 has been 
compiled from reports submitted last year by Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, New Zeal- 
and, the United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
material in the volume was submitted to the Assembly 
at its second regular session—in keeping with Article 
73(e) of the Charter, by which governments administer- 
ing non-self-governing territories agree to transmit in- 
formation on their social, economic, and educational 
conditions. ; 

The 1948 reports from governments are now being 
summarized and analyzed by the Division of Information 
from Non-Self-Governing ’ Territories. The results will 
be submitted to the Special Committee on the Trans- 
mission of Information under Article 73(e), which meets 
in Geneva on September 2. This Committee in turn will 
submit its report to the Assembly at Paris. 


The volume, which is priced at $4.50, is obtainable 
through all United Nations Sales Agents. 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 


DECISIONS 
DOCUMENTS 


Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 
July 8 - July 22 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Interim Committee 
17th and 18th meetings—July 8 and 9. 

Problem of voting in Security Council: reports of Sub-Com- 

mittee 3 adopted [A/AC.18/62 and A/AC.18/66}. 
19th meeting—July 9. 

Assembly recommended to consider at 3rd session whether 

to call general conference to review charter. 
Sub-Committee 2 
17th meeting—July 19. 

Ecuador proposal to consult International Court on questions 
of domestic jurisdiction considered [A/AC.18/SC.2/3}. 

Draft report to Interim Committee: discussion continued. 

18th meeting—July 19. 

Draft report to Interim Committee: consideration completed 
except section concerning Ecuador proposal [A/AC.18/ 
SC.2/3}. 

19th meeting—July 21. 
Ecuador Proposal: draft summary of remarks approved; de- 
cision referred to Interim Committee. 
Sub-Committee 4 
8th and 9th meetings—July 12. 
Draft report to Interim Committee: consideration continued. 
10th and 11th meetings—July 13. 
Draft report to Interim Committee: consideration completed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


2nd meeting—July 8. 

Palestine Question: Arab and Jewish replies to truce exten- 
sion considered; decision to ask Mediator for report on 
situation taken; also to ask Arab states and Israel for 
information. 

333rd meeting—July 13. 

Palestine Question: Mediator supplements written report 

{S/888]: answers questions. 
334th meeting—July 13. 

Palestine Question: U.S. draft resolution [$/890]} calling for 
cease-fire; and Syrian resolution [S/894] asking for Inter- 
national Court opinion presented and discussed. 

335th and 336th meetings—July 14. 

Palestine Question: discussion of U.S. and Syrian draft reso- 
lutions continued; U.S.S.R. amendment to U.S. resolution 
submitted [S/ ~~ 

337th meeting—July 1 

Palestine Question: Tia coniinued; death of U.N. guard 

announced. 
338th meeting—July 15. 

Palestine Question: revised U.S. resolution [S/902] adopted 
by 7 votes to 1 (SyriA), with 3 absts. (ARGENTINA, 
Ukraine, U.S.S.R.); vote on Syrian resolution postponed. 

Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia (at Kali- 
urang, Batavia) July 12. 
July 12. 

Steering Committee: present status in negotiations discussed. 

Report to Security Council: drafting completed. 
July 21. 

Economic and Financial Committee: Netherlands delegation 

proposals on sea traffic regulations submitted. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


(at Geneva) 


Seventh session; 
Ist meeting—July 19. 
Seventh session opened; provisional agenda [E/830]} con- 
sidered. 
2nd meeting—July 20. 
Agenda discussion continued. ~ 
3rd meeting—July 21. 
Final agenda adopted after deletion of several items. 
4th meeting—July 21. 
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Plenary Committee on Human Rights committees of the 
whole for economic and social questions established. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


19th meeting—June 8. 

Iraqi resolution welcoming effort of Economic and Social 
Council adopted; also adopted Chinese resolution enumerat- 
ing means to further flow of information among trust ter- 
ritory inhabitants on aims of U.N. and objectives of trustee- 
ship system: appointment of visiting mission members to 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi completed. 

20th meeting—July 9. 

Annual reports on Ruanda-Urundi {7 171} ail Tanganyika 
[T/170, T/170 add.1, T/170 add. 2, 170 add. 3} considered. 
21st meeting—July 12. 

Ruanda-Urundi report completed. 
22nd meeting—July 12. 

Tanganyika report observations continued. 
23rd meeting—July 13. 

Tanganyika report: examination completed; drafting commit- 

tee appointed to formulate views and observations. 

Visiting Mission: arrangements approved. 
24th meeting—July 14. 

New Guinea annual reports: examination resumed [T/59, 

T/119, T/138, and T/138 add.1}. 
25th-27th meetings—July 15-17. 

New Guinea report: discussion continued; 

union with Papua debated. 


WHO 
(World Health Assembly, Geneva) 


administrative 


July 12. 

Executive board elected; committee reports dealing with es- 
tablishment of regional offices and selection of programs 
for coming year approved; also approved Program Com- 
mittee report on establishment of expert committees; co- 
operation with ICAO recommended; draft agreement with 
U.N. approved; Director-General urged to establish lia‘son 
with ECOSOC and U.N. Secretary-General’s Co-ordina ing 
Committee; first Director-General (Dr. Brock Chisholm, 
Canada) elected. 

Membership: the Philippines, bringing total to 52; Ceylon, 
bringing total of non-U.N. members to 12. 


ILO 
(General Conference, San Francisco) 
July 9. 

Conference adjourned; revision of agreement regarding em- 
ployment agencies postponed; two new International Labor 
Conventions approved; also approved some agenda items 
for 1949 session, and several resolutions concerning em- 
ployment services and guaranteed wage. 

Governing Body: representatives to General Assembly's third 
regular session appointed. 


July 19. ICEF 


Executive Board (at Geneva): meeting convened; aid to 
German children recommended; Program Committee rec’ 
ommendations discussed. 


July 9. FAO 


Meeting in Washington adjourned; possibilities of further 
ratifications discussed; preparatory committee appointed to 
study new wheat agreement. 

Conference on nutrition problems called; specialists sent to 
Italy to advise on soil conservation. 

Commission on Forestry and Forest Products (at Geneva) : 
first session concluded; methods of increasing timber pro- 
duction outlined. 

Nutrition Conference (at Montevideo) opened; committee 
heads chosen; food problems discussed. 

Rice Committee Conference (at Mexico City) opened; past 
two years activities reviewed. 
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Monthly 


Date 

1946 

Continuous 

From Mar. 25 
” Dee 14 

1947 

From Mar. 24 
” Oct. 20 
”* Nov. 21 

1948 

From Jan. 5 
” Jan 12 
” June 14 
”* June 15 
* June 19 
* July 22 


From Aug. 


” 
ory 


” 


From Dec. 
(tentative) 


In Dec. 


(tentative) 


11 
17 
23 


1 


Calendar of International 


Section I-- United Nations 


In Session 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 

United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 


Interim Committee of the General Assembly 

United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 

ad hoc Committee of the United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans 

United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan 


Economic and Social Council—seventh session 
United Nations Mission to Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 


Forthcoming 


Commitee of Library Experts 

Committee on Contributions 

Working Party on Coal Allocations—(ECE) 

Working Party on Refractory Materials for Industry—Industry 
and Materials Committee—(ECE) 

Committee on Coal—Subcommittees and Working Party—( ECE) 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling—second session 

ad hoc Committee on Industrial Development—(ECE) 

Special Committee on Information Transmitted under Art cle 
73(e) of the Charter 

Danube Working Group—Power Committee—(ECE) 

ad hoc Commitee on Agricultural Problems—(ECE) 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Working Party on Trafic Conditions—Inland Transport Com- 
mittee— (ECE) 

Committee on Steel—(ECE) 

Alpine Working Group—Power Committee—(ECE) 


General Assembly—third session 

Bids Acceptance Conference—(ECE) 

Committee on Electric Power—(ECE) 

Permanent Central Opium Board—S lst session 

Working Party on Transport Equipment—Inland Transport 
Committee— (ECE) 

Working Parties of Industry and Materials Committee—(ECE) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—230th session 

Permanent Central Opium Board—S52nd session 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—3 lst session 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—fourth session 

Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities—second session 

Secretary-General’s Committee on Coordination—fifth session 
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Meetings 


Place 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 

Now in 
Jogjakarta 

Now in Athens 


Interim Hq. 
Now in Seoul 
Salonika, 

Greece 
Now in 

India 
Geneva 
Dar-es-Salaam 

Tanganyika 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Prague 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Grenoble, 
France 
Paris 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva ‘ 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Australia 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
(tentative) 





these 





renee 


1948 

From Sept. 20 
”* Sept. 27 
* Oet. 26 
* Rew FS 
(tentative) 

From Nov. 16 


” Nov. 29 


From Aug. 14 
" Aug, 7 
” Sept. 7 


s 


Sept. 13 


In Sept. 

In Sept. 

In early Oct. 

From Oct. 26 
”* Nov. 15 


In Dec. 

In Dee. 

1948 : 

From July 21 
° Aug. 2 
? . Aee, 2 
” Aug. 23 
” Aug. 28 

In Aug. 


From Sept. 1 
~ Beak o 


” Sept. 6 
* Sent. 13 


Sept. 15 
In Sept. 


In Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Sept. 
In Sept. 
From Oct. 8 





" Oct. 8 
" Oct. 11 
” Get. 38 


From July 13 
” Aug. 24 


(tentative) 
In late Nov. 


Section II--Specialized Agencies 


ILO 


Joint Maritime Commission—15th session 

Technical Tripartite Conference on Safety in Factories 

Industrial Committee on Textiles-—second session 

Preparatory Technical Conference of Experts on Labour In- 
spection 

Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining 
second session 

Governing Body——107th session 


FAO 


Sub-Committee on Wood Chemistry 
Council—third session 
Meeting on Infestation Control 


Meeting of Soil Conservation Experts from European Member 
Countries 

Economic and Statistics Standing Advisory Committee 

Food Preservation Meeting 

Meeting on Rinderpest Control 

Rural Welfare Standing Advisory Committee 

Annual Conference-—fourth session 

Nutrition Standing Advisory Committee 

Agriculture Standing Advisory Committee 


UNESCO 


Seminar on Childhood Education 


Meeting of University Representatives on University Develop- 
ment 

Commission on Technical Needs 

Radio Programme Commission 

Constitutive Conference for Formation of International Union 


for Protection of Nature 
Seminar on Cooperation with the Pan American Union 


Expert Conference on High Altitude Research 
Summer School for Librarians 


Meeting on Source Book 

Meeting of Experts: Panel on International Standards in Political 
Sciences 

Meeting of Experts: Study on International Collaboration 

Meeting of Experts: Philosophical Analysis of Ideological 
Conflicts 

Executive Board—-ninth session 

Meeting of Representatives of Non-Governmental Organizations 

International Conference on Science Abstracting 

Meeting of Experts: Abstracting in Social Sciences 

Regional Study Conference on Fundamental Education 

Executive Board—tenth session 

Representatives of National Committees 

Meeting on Techniques concerning Altitude Changes 

General Conference—third session 


ICAO 
Regional 


North Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


South-East Asia Regional Meeting 





Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Kandy, Ceylon 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Appleton, Wis. 
Washington 
South East 

Europe 
Florence, 

ltaly 
Washington 
(Undetermined) 
Kabeta, Kenya 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Czecho 
slovakia 
Utrecht, 
Netherlands 
Paris 
Paris 
Fontainebleau 
France 
Caracas, 
Venezuela 
Interlaken 
Switzerland 
United 
Kingdom 
Paris 
Paris 


Paris 

Oxford, U. K. 
(tentative) 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Cairo 

(Undetermined) 

Beirut 

Paris 

Beirut 


Seattle, Wash. 
Algiers 


New Delhi 
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From Nov. 9 
”» Nov. 23 


Sept. 


From Sept. 27 


Aug. 


Sept. 
Oct. 1 


” Oct. 22 
In Oct. 


(tentative) 


From Oct. 


In Nov. 


Form Aug. 20 
” Aug. 23 


” Aug. 15 


” Aug. 25 


” Aug. 17 


Divisional 
Airline Operating Practices Divisional Meeting 
Airworthiness Divisional Meeting 


BANK 


Board of Governors—third Annual Meeting 


FUND 


Board of Governors—-third Annual Meeting 


ITU 
Third North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement Con- 
ference 
Administrative Council—third session 
Second Meeting of Planning Committee on High Ferquency 


Broadcasting 
International Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting 
Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference 


UPU 


Executive and Liaison Commission 


WHO 


Expert Committee on International Epidemic Control 


IRO 


Preparatory Commission——seventh part of first session 
First Meeting of General Council 


ITO 


Contracting Parties of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 


Trade 


Executive Committee of the Interim Commission of the ITO 


IMO 
International Association of Terrestrial Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Washington 


Washington 


Montreal or 
Quebec 


Geneva 
Mexico City 


Mexico City 
Bogota 


Berne, 
Switzerland 


(Undetermined) 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Section III --Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


In Session 
In Session 
In Session 
From July 

” Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 
German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Portugal 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 

Conference to Consider Free Navigation of the Danube 

U.K. Government—Meeting of the United Kingdom and Domin- 
ions Official Medical Histories Liaison Committee 

Internation! Penal and Penitentiary Commission 

International Union of Biological Sciences—eight International 
Entomological Congress 

International Astronomical Union—-seventh General Assembly 


International Sugar Council 

U.S. Government—Inter-American Conference on the Conser- 
vation of Renewable and Natural Resources 

International Association for Bridge and Structural Engineering 


U.S. Government—fifth International Conference of Directors 
of Mine Safety Research Stations 


UNITED 


Washington 
Lisbon and 
Madrid 
Washington 
Belgrade 
Oxford, U. K. 


Berne 
Stockholm 


Zurich, 
Switzerland 

London 

Denver, 
Colorado 

Liege, 
Belgium 

Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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In Sept. International Criminal Police Commission Prague 
In Sept. Pan-American Sanitary Organization—-Executive Committee Mexico City 
In Sept. Pan-American Sanitary Organization—Directing Council Mexico City 
In Sept. International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on Utrecht, 
Problems and Aspects of Taxonomy in Botany Netherlands 
In late Sept. Wool Study Group—second session London 
From Oct. 10 Inter-American Indian Institute—second Conference on Indian 
Life Cuzeo, Peru 
” Oct. 12 International Bureau of Weights and Measures——ninth General 
Conference on Weights and Measures Sevres, France 
Oct. 15 Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—fourth Pan- 
American Consultation on Cartography Buenos Aires 
Oct. 15 Second Pan-American Congress of Social Service Rio de Janiero 
& Sao Paulo 
” Oct. 25 South Pacific Commission—-second session Sydney 
(tentative) 
In Oct. International Union of Biological Sciences—Executive Commi tee Paris 
In Oct, International Tin Study Group—third session The Hague 
In Oct. International Union of Official National Travel Organizations Oslo 
(tentative) (tentative) 
From Nov. 15 Caribbean Commission—-West Indian Conference— third session Guadaloupe 
P, We 5. 
In Nov. Pan-American Housing Conference Santiago 
From Dec. 1 First Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy Havana 


Section [V--International Non-Governmental Organizations 


From Aug. World Federation of United Nations Associations—-Second 
: Annual Summer School Geneva 
Aug. 20 International Red Cross Committee—seventeenth International 
Conference Stockholm 
Aug. 22 World Council of Churches—First Assembly Amsterdam 
Aug. 30 International Law Association—43rd Conference Brussels 
Sept. 6 Interparliamentary Union—-37th General Assembly Rome 
Sept. 20 International Cooperative Alliance—seventeenth Congress Prague 
Oct. 4 International Chamber of Commerce—Commission on Distribu 
tion and Meetings of Sub-Commissions Paris 
From Oct. 5 International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Advertising Paris 
In late Oct. International Chamber of Commerce—-Committee on Monetary 
Relations Paris 
In late Oct. International Chamber of Commerce-—-Committee on Maximum 
Employment Paris 
In late Oct. International Chamber of Commerce—Committee or Primary 
Products and International Markets Paris 
In late Nov. International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Foreign 
Investments Paris 
In late Nov. International Chamber of Commerce—Special Coordinating 
Committee for the ITO Charter Paris 
In late Nov. International Chamber of Commerce—69th session of the 
Council Paris 
In Dee. International Chamber of Commerce—-Committee on Taxation Paris 
In Dec. International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Interna- 
tional Industrial Ententes Paris 
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